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The  scenes  above  show  Mulford  Scull,  the  outboard  motor  boat 
champion,  as  he  hits  it  up  to  40  m.  p.  h.  Below  he  is  seen  enjoying  a 
quick  lunch  and  a  Camel.  After  eating  he  says :  "Camels  set  me  right." 


"A  SALESGIRL  can't  afford 
jangled  nerves,"  says  Max- 
ine  HoUen.  "I've  chosen 
Camels  —  once  and  for  all. 
Camels  don't  upset  my 
nerves  or  irritate  mvthroat." 


IN  1929,  Mulford  Scull  became  National 
Amateur  Champion.  This  year  he  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Class  "A"  Outboard  events  at 
the  Miami  Regatta.  The  trophies  he's  won  in 
his  years  of  racing  fill  a  room. 

Jolts,  vibration,  nervous  tension  —  are  all  part 
of  what  an  outboard  driver  undergoes.  In 
Mulford  Scull's  own  words: 

"The  way  these  outboards  bounce  knocks 
the  daylights  out  of  digestion.  Yet  when  chow 
comes  around,  I'm  right  there  —  all  set  with 
Camels.  They  help  keep  my  digestion  on  an 
even  keel.  And  they  never  jangle  my  nerves." 


JACK  OAKIE  IS  BACK  ON  THE  AIR! 

Tune  in  on  the  fun-making  President  of  Oakie  College 
and  his  college  variety  show,  including  Benny  Goodman's 
Swing  Bitnci,  this  Tuesday  night  at  9:30  pm  F.S.T.,  8:30 
pm  C.S.T.,  7:30  pm  Nf.S.T.,  6:30pm  P.S.T.-WABC-CBS. 


Costlier  Tobaccos 
are  Naturally  Mild  I 

Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 

EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  .  ,  . 

Turkish  and  Domestic 

. . .  than  any  other 

popular  brand.    ^^  -       j 
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FOR  DIGESTION'S  SAKE  —  SMOKE  CAMELS  ! 
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The  Steam  Shovel — Oil  Fainting  by  Barbara  Moore 


The  Proletarian  Novel 


By  Marie  Sette 

THE  proletarian  novel,  to  all  indications, 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  American 
literature.  It  has  earned  its  rightful  place 
by  reason  of  new  thought,  new  intelligence,  and 
new  interpretation  on  literary  values.  This  trend 
toward  the  left  is  new  only  in  America.  The 
theme  of  the  modern  novel — the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor — has  been  a  recurring 
one  in  English  and  continental  literature  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  our 
own  literary  progress,  however,  the  anticipators 
of  the  proletarian  novel — the  realistic  novels — 
were  not  firmly  established  until  after  the  Civil 
War. 

Today,  by  gradual  evolution,  the  choice  of 
theme  has  been  narrowed  down  to  a  realism 
which  does  not  view  social  life  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanity  as  a  whole,  but  which  is 
closer  to  the  facts  of  social  life.  In  this  sense 
only  is  the  living  novel  the  proletarian  novel. 

The  first  three  important  novelists  in  America 
worked  outside  the  realistic  tradition.  Influenced 
by  Scott,  Cooper  wrote  the  romantic  novel  of 
frontier  adventure,  fathering  a  numerous,  but 
undistinguished  branch  of  American  fiction. 
Hawthorne,  though  an  incomparably  greater 
artist,  left  no  lasting  influence  because  of  the 
very  perfection  of  his  delicate  and  bloodless  alle- 
gories. Melville,  the  third  of  these  early  writers, 
stands  alone,  our  first  and  only  metaphysical 
novelist.  These  writers  have  influenced  indi- 
rectly, but  not  directly,  American  literature. 

Realism  began  its  domination  of  American 
fiction  after  the  Civil  War.  It  appeared  first  in 
the  works  of  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  (mother  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis),  William  D.  Howells, 
and  Henry  James.  The  latter  two,  armed  with  a 
definite  theory  concerning  the  novel,  lorded  for 
thirty  years  American  literature.  It  was  Howells 
and  not  James,  however,  who  conceived  the  idea 
that  a  novelist  should  reproduce  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  kind  of  life  he  observed  about  him. 
In  all  justice  to  both  Howells  and  James  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  did  make  a  sincere  attempt 
to  follow  this  formtila,  but  their  eflForts  were 
not  convincing.   They  were  not  convincing  be- 


cause they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

Hamlin  Garland,  whose  awareness  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  family  and  friends  was  sharpened 
by  his  experiences  in  the  East,  gave  in  his  early 
short  stories  a  bitterly  honest  account  of  hard- 
ships in  the  West.  In  Maggie,  Stephan  Crane 
performed  the  same  task  and  advanced  a  step 
toward  the  breaking  down  of  hypocrisy  and 
prejudice.  Frank  Norris,  a  romanticist  at  heart, 
helped  to  strengthen  the  realistic  tradition  by 
mixing  realism  and  naturalism.  Yet,  these  writ- 
ers did  not  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
furthering  the  creation  of  the  proletarian  novel. 
They  all  came  a  step  forward  but,  like  Howells, 
they  were  not  on  intimate  terms  with  their 
subjects. 

From  the  romantic  Age,  to  the  realistic  Age, 
to  the  proletarian  Age — this  is  the  course  which 
modern  fiction  has  followed.  Sherwood  Ander- 
son in  his  novel.  Beyond  Desire,  upholds  his  be- 
lief in  the  proletarian  novel;  Sinclair  Lewis  has 
hailed  the  novels  of  Albert  Halper,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  proletarian  novelists;  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  has  been  identifying  himself  with 
this  movement  toward  the  left;  and  Robert  Her- 
rick,  one  of  the  most  realistic  novelists,  sees  in 
the  new  labor  literature  a  significant  prophecy. 
Even  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  has  caught  something 
of  the  proletarian  challenge  in  his  novel,  Tender 
Is  the  Night. 

The  proletarian  and  the  working  class  litera- 
ture have  often  been  confused  as  one  because 
they  portray  as  characters  mill  hands,  boiler 
makers,  and  miners  instead  of  doctors,  writers, 
preachers,  merchants,  or  other  men  of  the  "white 
collar"  group.  There  is  a  fine  distinction  be- 
tween the  two — proletarian  literature  is  working 
class  literature  inspired  by  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. It  is  written  about  the  working  man,  it 
is  true,  but  this  same  working  man  is  not  an 
object  of  pity  or  commiseration;  rather  he  is 
the  creator  of  a  new  society. 

Proletarian  literature  is  more  than  realistic 
literature.  It  contains  a  dynamic  idea  which  is 
at  once  convincing  and  challenging.  Just  as  the 
hedonistic  literature  of  the  aristocracy  gave  way 
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to  the  didactic  literature  of  the  middle  class,  so 
the  proletarian  literaure  of  today  expresses  the 
new  morality  of  the  working  class — a  class  at- 
tempting to  found  a  collective  society  which 
shall  be  free  of  middle  class  lies  and  hypocrisies. 

In  the  proletarian  novel  the  worker  is  the 
heroic  protagonist  and  the  capitalist  is  the  vil- 
lain. The  conflict  revolves  about  the  struggle 
between  workers  and  capitalists.  The  strike  is 
used  as  a  symbol  for  a  social  and  spiritual  con- 
flict in  which  the  class  becomes  the  dynamics 
of  individual  character;  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
for  trying  and  testing  civilzation. 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point  that 
proletarian  literature  is  more  than  literature 
written  by  or  about  proletarians.  Those  workers 
who  have  become  successful  writers  have  tended 
to  imitate  well-known  middle  class  writers. 
There  are,  of  course,  workers  like  Jack  Conroy, 
an  ex-miner,  and  Albert  Halper,  an  ex-foundry 
man,  who  actually  write  novels  in  the  proletarian 
tradition.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  life  of  the 
working  man  does  not  encourage  development 
of  literary  talents;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  proletarian  writers  spring  from  the  middle 
class  intellectuals  who,  like  Waldo  Frank,  Robert 
Cantwell,  and  William  Rollins,  have  afl&liated 
themselves  with  the  proletarian  cause. 

Robert  Cantwell's  novel.  The  Land  of  Plenty, 
and  William  Rollins'  novel.  The  Shadow  Before, 
are  not  proletarian  because  the  central  charac- 
ters are  workers;  they  are  proletarian  novels  be- 
cause they  have  faith  in  the  workers;  because 
they  have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  workers;  be- 
cause they  have  faith  in  the  power  of  the  workers 
to  win  a  strike,  and  because  they  have  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  workers  to  establish  a  new  social 
order.  "There  is  a  class  hardly  born,"  writes 
Waldo  Frank  in  his  novel.  The  Death  and  Birth 
of  Markand,  "which  struggles  with  the  world  to 
live.  By  its  struggle  for  life  the  whole  world  may 
be  reborn  alive  again."  These  novels  are  unique 
in  that  they  have  communicated  to  the  readers 
that  faith  by  direct  portrayal  of  character  and 
excellent  organization  of  material. 

In  1906  with  the  appearance  of  Upton  Sin- 
clair's novel,  The  Jungle,  came  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  proletarian  spirit  in  American  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  story  of  the  suflfering  endured  by 
the  workers  in  the  Chicago  stockyards.  Jack 
London's  novel,  The  Iron  Heel,  in  1907  gave 
added  impetus  to  the  new  movement.    Of  the 


two  writers,  however,  Sinclair  alone  continued 
to  write  in  proletarian  style  —  The  Money 
Changers,  King  Coal,  The  Metropolis,  100%,  Oil, 
and  Boston.  Yet,  as  proUfic  as  Sinclair  appears  to 
be,  none  of  these  achieves  the  challenging  clarity 
of  the  true  proletarian  novelists,  Albert  Halper, 
William  Rollins,  Grace  Lumpkin,  Fielding  Burke. 

William  Faulkner,  too,  aided  in  this  leftward 
movement.  With  less  social  consciousness  and 
less  genius  than  Mr.  Lewis,  he  has  advanced 
further  toward  the  creation  of  a  purely  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  settings  are  laid  in  the  South, 
and  the  first  impression  his  five  novels  convey 
is  one  of  intense  violence  and  a  close  sectional- 
ism. The  action — a  conglomerate  mixture  of 
drunkenness,  brutish  lusts,  lunacy,  and  every 
conceivable  crime  of  blood — is  restricted  to  a 
small  locality  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  spite  of  incredible  horror  and  violence  Mr. 
Faulkner  has  fashioned  novels  of  genuine  art  and 
new  literary  value.  In  reading  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury  it  is  not  difficult  to  beUeve  that  all  the 
bizarre  sequence  of  idiocy,  incest,  suicide,  and 
greed  are  natural  to  a  decadent  white  family 
like  the  Compsons,  nurtured  on  the  hatreds  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Civil  War.  Even  the  rape  and 
murder  found  in  Sancttiary  seems  plausible  in  a 
town  whose  leaders  are  descended  from  carpet- 
baggers. The  same  is  true  of  Light  in  August; 
for  in  it  much  of  the  style  and  the  melodrama  is 
ironed  out,  leaving  a  novel  that  is  clear  and  subtle 
and  unsentimental.  In  Sartoris,  Faulkner  shows 
that  he  is  capable  of  another  feeling — a  feeling 
for  heroic  family  memories  (such  as  the  remi- 
niscences of  the  gallant  General  Stuart  and  of 
the  glamour  of  pre-Rebellion  days) .  He  shows, 
too,  a  remarkable  insight  in  his  portrayal  of  Miss 
Jenny  as  a  woman  of  wit,  nobility,  and  breeding. 

The  problem-novels,  then,  of  a  decade  or  two 
ago  were  written  by  sympathetic,  intelligent, 
outsiders  whose  material  was  gathered  observing, 
reading,  or  interviewing  social  workers.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  was  superficial 
as  compared  with  the  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  new  proletarian  novels.  This  knowledge  is 
not  clever  reporting.  It  is  based  upon  actual 
participation  and  experience  with  labor,  and  the 
authors,  having  either  lived  or  worked  in  close 
intimacy  with  these  labor  problems,  probe  to  the 
very  depths  of  their  characters'  lives  and  en- 
vironmental influences.    They  know  the  subject 
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thoroughly,  accurately,  intimately.  The  Disin- 
herited, The  Foundry,  Call  Home  the  Heart,  To 
Make  My  Bread,  The  Shadotc  Before,  and  The 
Land  of  Plenty — all  of  these  novels  are  factual 
and  subjective  because  their  authors  wrote,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  casual  observers,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  workers  and  who 
possess  true  insight  into  the  problems  of  labor. 

Now,  as  a  fitting  climax  to  our  literary  renas- 
cense,  there  appears  John  Steinbeck,  author  of 
Tortilla  Flats,  Dubious  Battle,  and  Of  Mice  and 
Men.  His  preceding  novels  are  of  little  signifi- 
cance or  consequence.  It  remains  for  these  recent 
novels  to  reveal  the  mastery  of  Steinbeck's  art 
and  of  his  genius.  Dubious  Battle,  concerned 
with  the  lives  of  California  fruit  pickers,  em- 
ploys as  a  theme  the  why  and  how  these  pickers 
turned  to  revolt.  The  philosophy  of  Tortilla 
Flats  is  how  to  be  happy  though  poor.  Of  Mice 
and  Men,  Steinbeck's  best,  is  the  powerful  and 
dramatic  story  of  Lennie,  an  idiot,  and  George, 
workers  of  the  lowliest  class.  Edward  Weeks  in 
his  review  of  the  book  writes,  "You  feel  the 
affection  that  binds  Lennie  and  George  together. 
You  hear  talk  as  natural  as  grass.  You  recog- 
nize in  them  a  hunger  which  moves  all  men. 
There  are  moments  when  the  tension  and  beauty 
of  the  story  make  it  read  like  a  theatrical  script. 
.  .  .  Here  is  indisputable  proof  of  a  vital  and 
experienced  story  teller." 

Steinbeck  has  been  compared  to  D.  H.  Law- 
rence "because,  like  Lawrence,  he  recognizes  the 
inscrutable  law  of  the  instincts."  And  so  it  is. 
Whether  one  admits  the  existence  of  instincts  or 


denies  them,  there  is  no  doubting  that  Steinbeck 
treats  of  that  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all 
human  happiness  and  misery — class  struggle  and 
social  injustice. 

Steinbeck  possesses  a  truly  creative  mind — a 
true  genius  for  building  his  narratives  until  they 
actually  seem  to  soar  through  space.  His  char- 
acters are  flesh  and  blood  characters  placed  in 
settings  which  Steinbeck  knows  intimately  and 
well.  There  is  dramatic  movement  as  well  as 
cumulative  power  contained  in  each  one  of 
Steinbeck's  novels.  The  dialogue  is  compact, 
natural,  and  true  to  type;  in  his  style  lies  the 
power  of  Steinbeck.  It  is  at  once  breathless  and 
raw,  brutal  and  tender,  enchanting  and  hyp- 
notic. 

These  writers  are  comparatively  young.  They 
write  only  of  that  which  they  know  intimately 
as  workers.  There  results  a  realism  which  brings 
forcefully  to  mind  all  the  agony  of  the  jobless; 
a  realism  which  enhances  the  terror  of  uncer- 
tainty concerning  one's  job;  a  realism  which 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  production,  not  in 
statistics  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  statistics  of 
human  flesh  and  blood. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  the  newer  proletarian 
novel,  unlike  the  older,  more  conventional  type, 
offers  no  solutions,  even  of  the  gently  socialistic 
variety  suggested  by  Sinclair.  There  is  no  bright 
silver-lining  in  them  for  the  present  turmoil. 
There  is  propaganda  of  a  legitimate  sort — pre- 
sented grimly  and  unafraid — but  withal  the 
reader  finds  a  refreshing  absence  of  that  rhetorical 
vehemence  with  which  less  capable  novelists 
attempt  to  drive  home  their  theses. 


NOSTALGIA 

With  my  ears  in  tune 

With  the  song  of  the  rain, 

I  hear  the  piteous  plaint  of  leaves. 

Compelled  to  dance  by  the  demon  wind. 

Smothered  anon  by  the  sinister  sucking  rasp 

Of  tires  on  som,e  silent  glisfning  street; 

And  in  the  distance  some  lone  boat 

Calling ever  calling 

In  the  fog. 

— Florence  Albright. 
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Next  Door 

By  Elizabeth  Brown 

^^"TT'S  all  the  fault  of  those  horrible  children 

I   next  door,  I  know.    Francis  was  always 

-L  such  a  sweet  child  till  they  came.    Don't 

stand  there  looking  silly,  Bertha.   Do  something! 

Call  the  doctor!  O  my  baby,  my  baby!" 

Anne  knew  that  she  was  right.  Francis  had 
riiever  caused  her  a  moment's  worry  till  the 
Thomases  moved  in  next  door.  He  had  worn 
his  broad  silk  Buster  Brown  tie  daily  to  school. 
His  shoes  had  always  been  polished,  his  socks 
pulled  up,  his  bare  knees  pinkly  clean,  his  brief 
shorts  spotless  and  pressed,  his  shirt  tucked  in, 
his  neck  washed,  his  ears  shining,  his  teeth  white, 
his  face  scrubbed,  his  hair  combed  and  brushed. 
He  had  left  home  at  eight-fifteen  every  morn- 
ing, he  had  returned  at  three-thirty  every  after- 
noon. He  had  made  the  honor  roll  every  month. 
He  had  made  A's  on  conduct. 

She  had  loved  him  so  much.  He  was  all  she 
had,  really.  She  thought  bitterly  of  Francis,  Sr., 
who  laughed  through  breakfast  at  home,  worked 
at  the  oflfice  all  day,  lunched  downtown,  dined 
with  clients,  and  went  to  "directors'  "  meetings 
every  night — sometimes  all  night.  And  he  was 
utterly  irresponsible.  He  had  taken  little  Francis 
fishing  once,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  had 
fallen  into  the  stream  and  caught  cold.  She  had 
sent  him  to  camp  ever  since — one  of  the  best 
camps,  where  he  would  be  properly  taken  care 
of  and  "companioned." 

"I  want  my  little  boy  to  be  associated  only 
with  the  best  people,"  she  had  told  him. 

And  then  came  those  "horrible  children"  next 
door. 

She  would  not  have  called  on  the  people  at 
all  had  she  not  found  the  children  cutting  down 
her  imported  Japanese  cherry  tree  one  after- 
noon. Then  she  had  hastily  powdered  her  nose, 
grabbed  hat  and  bag,  and  cut  across  the  lawn 
to  bang  on  the  door.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  boarding  school  days  that  she  had  forgotten 
the  correct  Mrs.  Prudence-Pierce's-School-for- 
Young-Ladies  entrance.  And  young  Mrs.  Thomas 
had  answered  the  knock  be-aproned,  with  her 
hair  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  face  in  cold  cream, 
without  apology. 


Before  she  had  known  quite  what  she  was 
doing,  she  had  seen  the  house  from  kitchen  to 
attic,  had  discovered  that  Mr.  Thomas  knew  her 
husband,  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Thomas  was 
an  architect  who  painted  and  wrote  in  his  leisure, 
had  learned  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had  given  up  a 
possible  career  in  opera  for  matrimony,  had 
cooed  obligingly  at  the  baby,  and  had  departed 
without  mentioning  the  cherry  tree.  And  that 
was  that. 

Well,  she  could  endure  mutilated  cherry  trees, 
early  morning  trumpet  calls,  deflated  automobile 
tires,  buckets  of  water  arranged  to  baptize  the 
first  person  to  leave  the  house  in  the  morning, 
ambushed  elephant  traps  dug  in  the  rose  garden, 
gold  fish  angled  out  of  the  pond,  banana  peelings 
left  on  the  walk.  She  could  endure  all  that.  She 
could  bear  having  her  Persians  dyed  bile  green, 
her  Pomeranians  shaved.  She  prided  herself  on 
her  well-bred  silence  about  such  matters.  But 
she  could  not,  she  would  not,  tolerate  this  per- 
version of  her  Francis,  her  own  dear  little  baby 
boy,  into  a  shouting,  impudent,  uncontrollable 
little  savage. 

Francis  had  been  different  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival.  That  was  two  months  ago.  The 
first  day,  he  had  torn  his  geography  book  getting 
to  the  window  to  see  what  was  happening.  The 
second  day,  he  was  late  getting  home  from 
school.  The  third  day,  he  had  come  in  with  his 
clothes  half  torn  oflf,  his  nose  bloody,  his  eye 
blacked.  And  he  had  wanted  a  beefsteak — a  beef- 
steak of  all  things! — on  his  eye. 

"But,  Motherdear,"  he  had  insisted,  "Billy 
says  it's  the  best  thing  at  all  for  them.  Takes  the 
swelling  right  out.   Fle's  had  lots  of  black  eyes!" 

After  two  months  Anne  was  sick  of  hearing 
"Billy  says."  She  was  sick  of  hearing  it  after  two 
hours,  but  Francis  seemed  to  have  lost  all  feeling 
for  her. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  had  appealed  first  to  her 
and  then  to  his  father  for  corduroy  knickers. 
His  father  had  bought  them  next  day — not  only 
corduroy  knickers,  but  overalls  and  tough  shirts. 
And  she  had  had  to  watch  her  hitherto  im- 
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peccable  little  son  slouch  around  in  dirty  cordu- 
roys ever  since.  Not  that  she  would  not  have 
thrown  them  away  if  she  had  had  a  chance,  but 
he  hid  them  every  night.  He  no  longer  even 
trusted  her. 

On  the  seventh  day  she  had  called  him. 

"Francis?" 

"Aw  gee.  Mom,  cancha  cut  that  'Francis'  stuff 
out?  Billy  says  that's  no  name  for  a  real  fellow. 
He  says  you  oughta  call  me  'Frank',  or  some- 
thing." 

She  had  almost  wept  at  his  truculence.  His 
tone  was  rough,  and  he  had  stopped  calling  her 
"Motherdear"  as  he  used  to. 

By  the  end  of  the  two  months  she  had  learned 
not  to  expect  him  home  from  school  till  dinner 
time,  and  not  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been.  She 
had  resigned  herself  to  accepting  as  incidents, 
almost,  such  things  as  his  burning  the  playhouse 
to  give  reality  to  a  game  of  fireman. 

But  she  wanted  it  stopped.  She  had  gone  to 
his  father,  and  his  father  had  laughed. 

"Let  him  alone,  Anne.  It's  time  he  shed  his 
ruffles.  Fm  all  for  him  that  he  has  spunk  enough 
to  snap  out  of  it.  And  if  it's  his  violence  you're 
worrying  about,  don't.  He'll  get  over  it.  You've 
had  him  in  skirts  so  long  he  just  can't  resist 
stretching  his  legs  now  he  has  a  pair  of  pants  on." 

"Francis!  I  know  very  well  it's  not  little  Fran- 
cis' fault.  He's  being  led  into  this  mischief  by 
those  horrible  children  next  door.  He  could 
never  even  think  of  doing  these  terrible  things. 
Even  his  school  work — just  look  at  this  report 
card."  Francis,  Sr.,  had  refused  the  report  card 
with  a  shrug. 

Well,  she  might  have  known  she'd  find  no  help 
in  him.  He  himself  went  almost  every  night, 
openly,  to  the  Thomas  home.  She  heard  him 
accompanying  Mrs.  Thomas  on  the  piano.  She, 
of  course,  invariably  refused  to  go  with  him 
there. 

Maybe  he  would  see  now  that  she  had  been 
right,  that  little  Francis  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  associate  with  those  awful  brats  next 
door. 

She  called,  "Bertha?  Bertha!" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 


"Have  you  heard  anything?  Did  you  call  Mr. 
Weatherby?  Oh,  where  is  he,  my  poor  baby? 
Bertha,  go  look  over  the  hedge  and  see  if  he's 
next  door.  If  he  isn't  there  call  the  police!  Don't 
stand  still!  Hurry!  But  wait!  Did  you  call  the 
doctor?  Never  mind.  I'll  be  all  right.  Go  on. 
Hurry!" 

She  lay  still  a  moment.  Then  she  pulled  her- 
self up.  She  was  going  over  there.  She  was  go- 
ing over  there  and  tell  that  woman  to  move. 
Today!  She  was  going  to  tell  that  woman  she 
would  have  her  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace 
if  she  did  not  move  today. 

She  heard  sirens  off  in  the  distance.  That 
settled  it.  Bertha  had  called  the  police.  That 
meant  Francis  was  not  over  there.  He  was  not 
anywhere  as  far  as  she  could  find  out.  He  might 
be  dead.  And  it  was  all  that  woman's  fault.  She 
was  not  fit  to  have  children;  she  let  them  run 
wild. 

Anne  opened  the  door.  She  marched  across 
the  porch,  down  the  steps,  across  the  lawn,  up 
the  steps  of  the  Thomas  house.  She  banged  the 
knocker  down  hard. 

The  door  opened,  and  she  was  screaming  out 
everything  she  had  thought  and  felt  these  last 
two  months.  Automobiles  were  stopping  on  the 
street  behind  her.  People  were  getting  out.  She 
went  on  screaming.  Let  them  think  her  a  com- 
mon shrew  if  they  wanted  to!  She  was  going  to 
finish. 

The  sirens  were  turning  the  corner  at  the 
other  end  of  the  block.  Just  in  time;  she  was 
about  through  now.  They  were  nearer.  She 
faced  about,  walked  deliberately  to  the  curb, 
ignoring  the  crowd  of  curious  neighbors  who 
had  come  to  investigate  the  screams. 

She  stood  on  the  curb  and  looked  toward  the 
sirens.  She  saw  a  battalion  of  bicycles  in  front 
of  a  wall  of  dust.  Presently  there  emerged  from 
the  dust  a  small  half -naked  figure  with  some- 
thing waving  from  the  top  of  his  head;  then  the 
head  of  a  cow  held  on  either  side  by  three  more 
half-naked  little  boys,  and  surrounded  by  more 
small  boys  attending  her  with  brush-fans.  Now 
the  whole  procession  was  in  full  view.  Francis 
strode  at  the  head — shirtless,  streaked  with  poke 
berry  purple,  half  a  tree  limb  tied  on  his  head 
for  a  head-dress.  He  was  ringing  a  huge  cow  bell 
and  shouting  with  all  his  wind: 
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"Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Fall  down  before  the 
Sacred  Bull  of  Buddha!  Fall  down,  ye  Faithful!" 

Behind  him  came  the  cow,  hidden  among  her 
servants.  Behind  the  cow  rode  purple-streaked 
braves  on  prancing  ponies. 

Then  they  were  drawing  up  in  front  of  her, 
and  she  saw  the  cow.  It  was  dressed  behind  in 
a  pair  of  nineteenth  century  lace  drawers;  across 
its  shoulders  was  draped  her  most  expensive  im- 
ported afghan;  around  its  neck  was  her  great 


grandfather's  jeweled  sword  belt;  between  its 
horns  dangled  her  diamond  pendant;  on  its  head 
lay  a  lace  boudoir  cap. 

Francis  was  shouting  over  the  bicycle  sirens. 

"Look,  Mom,  I  saw  it  in  a  book — a  cow  all 
dressed  up.  And  up  in  the  attic  I  found — " 

Her  heart!   She  was  going  to  faint.   She  could 
feel  herself  falling. 

She  screamed. 


Mood  Changes 

Anonymous 

June,  1935. 

YOU  ask  me  what  I  have  gained  from  my 
first  year  at  college.  Shall  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  learned  the  history  of  man  in 
Europe  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present,  the 
literature  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  development  of  the  short  story  from  the 
beginning  of  time?  No,  my  friend,  for  that  you 
have  no  need  of  me.  Open  our  college  cata- 
logue— any  college  catalogue  for  that  matter — 
and  read  the  freshman  requirements,  and  you 
will  know  the  courses  I  have  taken,  the  credits 
I  have  received,  and  just  how  long  I  have  sat  in 
class  each  week.  But  that  is  not  what  this  year 
has  meant  to  me.  Putting  studies  quite  aside,  for 
they  are  what  you  naturally  expect  of  college 
students,  you  must  reach  far  deeper  to  find  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  In  this  one  year  I  have 
learned  to  know  people,  to  understand  them — 
and  myself! 

Some  acquire  this  art  without  an  educational 
institution;  some  acquire  it  in  such  a  place; 
some  never  acquire  it  at  all.  Perhaps  I  flatter 
myself  to  say  I  have  learned  to  know  people  in 
nine  brief  months.  No  doubt  my  understanding 
is  not  complete.  But  this  year  has  seen  the 
beginning  of  a  deeper  sympathy  for  human 
nature;  it  has  seen  a  small  gleam  of  light  in  the 


vast  realm  which  leads  to  perfection  in  man. 
To  be  great  a  man  must  not  discover  new  things 
or  amass  great  fortunes,  or  attempt  hazardoiis 
feats  and  have  his  name  known  throughout  the 
world.  To  be  great,  man  must  learn  "to  love 
his  neighbor,"  and  it  is  only  through  a  union  of 
soul  and  spirit  with  others  that  this  end  may  be 
attained. 

I  sit  in  the  subway  station  and  see  hundreds 
pass  before  my  eyes.  Before,  I  let  them  pass.  I 
thought  no  more  of  each  individual  being  than 
I  wovdd  of  a  swarm  of  bees  buzzing  about  a 
rose-bush.  Now,  I  watch  each  one  intently,  seek 
in  each  face  a  sign  of  recognition,  a  ray  of  hope. 
When  I  am  old,  perhaps  I  shall  no  more  care 
who  comes  or  goes.  The  world  will  pass  me  by, 
and  I  will  sit  unseeing,  unknowing,  uncaring. 
Today,  I  am  young.  I  have  but  learned  to  live 
and  weep.    Today  I  look  to  my  fellow  men. 

MOOD  CHANGES 

June,  1936. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  I  spent  many  hectic 
days  and  nights  trying  to  persuade  Mother  to 
let  me  go  to  college.  She  acceded  to  my  desires 
and  away  I  went,  firmly  grateful  that  one  more 
ambition  was  to  be  realized. 
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Now  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  good 
it  has  all  been.  Many  of  my  friends  are  being 
graduated  this  month;  they  are  looking  for  jobs; 
some  of  them  are  being  successful  in  their 
efforts.  Those  who  are  getting  the  positions  are 
being  forced  to  accept  work  in  stock-rooms,  or 
sales  positions,  or  as  office  boys;  but  worst  of 
all  are  the  many  who  are  not  being  placed,  or 
those  who  are  being  put  in  places  where  they 
cannot  hope  to  make  any  advancement,  places 
they  could  easily  have  filled  as  well  four  years 
ago — without  benefit  of  a  bit  of  sheepskin  cer- 
tifying B.A  or  B.S. 

Is  my  college  course  fitting  me  for  anything? 
True,  it  is  giving  me  a  broader  cultural  outlook, 
a  wider  general  education;  but  is  it  preparing 
me  to  take  my  place  in  the  world  as  a  person 
one  iota  better  than  the  one  who  started  in  here 
two  years  ago?  It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  and  in  my  present  cynical  mood  I  had, 
perhaps,  best  not  answer  it.  Surely,  I  will  go 
back — if  I  can;  but  do  you  know  why?  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  going  back  to  college  next 
year,  why  thousands  of  students  are  going  back. 
Some  want  to  finish  their  education — and  I  am 
among  those;  some  go  because  their  parents 
want  them  to;  but  the  majority,  whether  or  not 
they  have  any  other  aims  besides  this  one  in  go- 
ing to  college,  do  so  because  it  means  postpon- 
ing the  inevitable  facing  of  life;  because  it 
means  four  years  longer  in  which  to  think  about 
things,  to  have  a  good  time,  to  continue  child- 
hood and  evade  maturity;  because  college  is  a 
"stall." 

MOOD  CHANGES 

June,  1937. 

Life  does  strange  things.  A  twist  of  the 
tongue  or  a  turn  of  the  hand  may 
change  sunny  skies  to  bitter  mock- 
ery, or  grey  ones  to  signs  of  fer- 
tility. Today  all  is  warm  and  green 
and  beautiful. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  first 
I  saw  "my  college."  Juniors  don't 
have  much  time  to  think.  There  are 
too  many  things  to  do,  too  many 
places  to  be — far,  far  too  much  to 
accomplish.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that 
way.  There  is  something  nice  about 
being  a  Junior.  There  are  enough 
people  who  know  you  to  make  life 


pleasant,  and  there  are  so  few  responsibilities 
to  face  alone.  There  Is  not  much  to  worry 
about,  and  one  can  be  carefree  and  face  the 
world  with  bright  eyes  and  a  quick  smile — there 
Is  no  reason  not  to  smile.  Of  my  three  years  in 
college  I  should  most  prefer  to  re-live  my  Junior 
year  if  I  had  my  choice. 

It  isn't  tangible — this  feeling  of  abandon.  It 
Is  rather  a  buoyancy  achieved  by  being  above 
the  hurts  of  a  Freshman  and  below  the  worries 
of  a  Senior.  It  is  rather  like  walking  on  a  tight- 
rope while  holding  someone's  hand.  You  have 
almost  achieved  your  goal  and  yet  you  still  have 
support. 

It  wasn't  that  this  year  was  free  from  worries 
or  hurryings,  and  full  only  of  gladness  and 
cheer.  It  was  not  that  It  meant  no  work  and 
all  play.  But  this,  my  Junior  year,  was  a  pleas- 
ant year  of  associations,  not  bound  up  with 
immediate  regrets  of  parting,  not  restrained  by 
worries  of  the  future;  it  was  made  pleasant  by 
that  lazy  thought,  "There  is  always  tomorrow." 

MOOD  CHANGES 

October,  1937. 

It  isn't  June  now,  and  It  Isn't  quite  time  to 
look  back  upon  this  year.  It  is  rather  the  time 
to  look  forward  to  it. 

My  Senior  year  is  upon  me;  It  hasn't  given 
me  time  to  think  about  it,  to  prepare  for  it — it 
is  here.  This  Is  the  end,  and  the  future  looms 
large,  too  large  perhaps  for  my  own  good. 
Three  years  have  passed  here  pleasantly,  and  the 
fourth  will  go  that  way,  too,  I  hope.  "Was  it 
worth  it,  I  wonder.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  think 
of  that,  for  it  is  all  here  with  me — this  year,  and 
last,  and  the  one  before.  Tomorrow,  perhaps,  I 
shall  know,  but  today  I  must  laugh 
and  hide  the  fear  In  my  eyes — for 
they  must  not  know,  any  of  them. 
Who  are  they?  Everyone  belongs  to 
that  Indefinable  group;  they  are  all 
around  me,  and  I  am  alone.  I  am 
alone,  and  I  must  always  be  alone, 
no  matter  how  full  of  people  the 
room  is,  no  matter  how  the  crowd 
presses  about  me. 

I  am  alone;  I  must  always  be 
alone.  And  if  college  has  not  made 
me  sufficient  unto  myself,  it  has 
been  of  no  avail. 
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THE  RULE  OF  FOUR 


I.  Man 

These  sinews  leap  with  light;  the  warm  life 

bounds 
Within  these  veins.  Exultant,  Lord,  I  fling 
These  arms  aloft  that  yearn  as  they  would  bring 
The  ends  of  heaven  down  where  thundrous 

pounds 
This  bursting  heart.    Its  mighty  beat  astounds 
The  listening  worlds.   I  laugh  aloud  and  spring 
Even  to  the  startled  Edge!   Lol  Man  is  king! 
For  the  yawning  gulf  shrinks  back.  My  praise 

resounds! 


0  God,  I  fear  this  strength,  this  hungry  heart 
That  stalks  the  spheres  for  more  than  mortal 

prey. 
That  bursts  its  bonds  and  vaulting,  mad  with 

might, 
From  star  to  star  goes  plunging  till  the  way 
Ends,  and  the  ether-streams  are  torn  apart. 
And  Nothing  surges  up  and  snuffs  out  light. 

II.  Woman 

The  broad  expanse  of  heaven  like  a  scroll 
Unwinds,  and  rain-washed  fingers  soft  and  cool 
Flit  o'er  the  glistening  letters  of  the  dole 
Revealed  today,  alike  to  sage  and  fool  .  .   . 
A  m.oment  of  eternal  wisdom  lent. 
Set  in  the  sky  by  an  im-partial  hand. 
Ah!  Better  with  the  present  rest  content 
Than  strive  tomorroiv's  scroll  to  understand! 

These  cooling  winds,  this  peace  that  laps  me 

round. 
These  supple  limbs,  this  body's  symmetry  .   .   . 

1  seek  no  more,  but  stop  with  soft  astound 
That  Thou  hast  sealed  a  universe  in  me. 
Woman  the  paradox,  the  simple  sphinx   .   .   . 
They  call  me  these  ...  7  smile,  my  body  sinks. 


III.  Creation 

He  has  chosen  thee  from  all  his  works,  O  Man! 
And  set  an  awful  seal  upon  thy  brow. 
All  creeping  things,  beasts,  fowl,  the  watery  clan. 
To  thee,  new-sensate  earth,  submission  vow. 
All  forms  that  felt  the  impress  of  his  hand, 
All  shapes  that  from-  the  still  abyss  of  night 
He  summoned,  serve,  O  Man,  thy  sole  command. 
For  thee  alone  were  clothed  in  life  and  light. 


But  what  of  the  earth  that  rose  from  out  the  seas? 
What  of  the  seas  that  yielded  up  the  earth? 
What  of  those  balls  of  light — the  moon  that  flees 
The  returning  sun?  Have  these  no  higher  worth 
Than  m-inist'ring  unto  m^ankind's  doubtful  soul? 
— God  reigns,  man  rules,  the  rest  in  darkness  roll. 


IV.  God 

Thou  art — I  know  not  what  thou  art,  O  man! 
A  thing  of  wonder,  fearfully  contrived. 
That  think'st  thyself  the  purpose  of  God's  plan. 
Thou  soul  of  light  from-  soulless  dust  derived! 
Two  powers  within  thee  wrestle  and  contend 
For  mastery,  and  something  stands  apart, 
A  something  that  is  neither  foe  nor  friend 
But  rather,  judge  of  that  which  tears  thy  heart. 


O  heart  that  tastes  both  anguish  and  delight. 
Being  that  turns  upon  a  wheel  of  woe, 
That  yesterday  glimpsed  heaven's  gates  outright. 
That  grinds  today  with  cycle  harsh  and  slow — 
Change  is  thy  law!  but  even  that  mtist  cease 
When  man  grows  wise  and  knows  my  boundless 
peace. 

— Rebecca  Price. 
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Crisis  In  Justice 

By  Gladys  Meyerowitz 

THE  Supreme  Court  has,  during  the  past 
few  years,  been  much  in  the  pubHc  eye, 
but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  such 
phenomenal  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public.  The  cause  of  this  sudden 
furor  is  well-known— namely,  the  appointment 
by  President  Roosevelt  of  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black 
of  Alabama  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land. 
Not  since  the  appointment  of  Justice  Brandeis 
in  1913  has  such  excitement  prevailed  in  legal 
circles  or  has  such  mud-slinging  been  done.  Mr. 
Black  has  truly  been  the  butt  of  many  vitupera- 
tive statements,  some  of  them  so  challenging 
that  he  has  been  forced  to  do  what  Brandeis 
never  did— that  is,  make  a  public  statement  and 
thereby  acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  some  of 
the  things  of  which  he  was  accused. 

On  October  1,  Mr.  Black  spoke  over  the  radio. 
In  this  speech  he  admitted  one  of  the  charges — 
that  he  had  at  one  time  been  affiliated  with  the 
Ku  KJux  Klan  in  his  native  state  of  Alabama, 
but  he  added  that  his  connection  with  the  Klan 
had  been  severed  years  ago,  before  his  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Before  one  can  judge  or  consider  this  charge 
in  its  true  light  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  life  and  background  of  Mr.  Black, 
for  this  charge  deals  with  an  issue  which  must 
be  examined  from  a  sectional  viewpoint. 

Hugo  Black  was  born  in  1886,  the  son  of  an 
extremely  poor  farmer  who  tried  vainly  to  eke 
a  living  from  the  soil  of  Clay  County,  Alabama. 
When  he  was  five,  the  Black  family  moved  to 
Ashland,  the  county  seat,  where  his  father  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a  small  store.  Here  he 
grew  up,  and  here  he  received  his  early  education. 
He  studied  medicine  for  a  year  and  then  decided 
that  he  had  rather  try  law;  so  he  took  a  two- 
year  law  course  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
In  1907  he  began  his  law  practice  in  Birming- 
ham, studying  every  night  in  an  eflfort  to  master 
those  i^iportant  details  which  his  brief  law  course 
had  been  unable  to  include.  His  record  as  a  law- 
yer and  his  brilliant  career  in  Birmingham  testify 
how  well  he  succeeded.    In   1910  he  entered 
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politics,  as  a  police  judge,  and  from  then  on  he 
steadily  climbed  upward. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  chief  group  which 
dominated  Alabama  politics   at  this   period  — 
namely,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  try  to  under- 
stand just  how  Black  came  to  be  a  member.    In 
the  decade  of  the  twenties  no  poHtical  career  in 
the  deep  South  could  possibly  succeed  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Klan.    Its  excessive  patri- 
otism, its  so-called  nationalism,  and  its  undying 
hatred  of  two  minority  religious  groups  of  the 
South — the   Catholics    and   the   Jews — together 
with  its  fanatical  attitude  of  "white  supremacy", 
took  great  hold  on  the  post-war  South,  and  it 
was    impossible    for    any    politically    ambitious 
young  man  to  rise  without  its  great  influence. 
So  we  can  see  how  Black,  really  a  liberal,  suc- 
cumbed to  his  political  ambitions  and  allowed 
himself  to  accept  the  support  of  the  Klan  by 
becoming  a  member.  The  motive  was  not  a  high 
one,  quite  the  contrary;  it  was  not  the  thing  we 
usually  expect  of  a  statesman,  but  in  the  words 
of  an  old  shibboleth,  "a  statesman  is  only  a  dead 
politician";  so  who  can  say  that  he  would  not 
have  done  just  what  Mr.  Black  did? 

This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Black's 
short  affiliation  with  the  Klan,  at  least  the 
most  satisfactory  one.  Just  before  his  election 
to  the  Senate,  he  dropped  his  membership,  and 
has  never  renewed  it.  In  1928  he  supported  Al 
Smith,  certainly  not  a  Klan  candidate,  and  in 
1930  he  stumped  the  State  of  Alabama  against 
Heflin,  the  Klan's  candidate  for  the  Senate. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Black  as  the 
new  Supreme  Court  judge,  criticism  burst  forth, 
especially  from  the  ranks  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  the  New  Deal  critics.  However, 
after  Mr.  Black's  return  from  Europe  and  his 
dramatic  radio  speech,  Klan  rumors  died  down, 
only  to  be  replaced  by  more  legal  charges — 
charges  which  had  to  be  settled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself. 

Supreme  Court  openings  are  usually  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  ordinary  lay- 
man.   Unless  some  outstanding  case  is  coming 
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up  for  decision,  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  do  not  even  know  when  the 
Court  convenes.  But  the  opening  of  the  new 
term  this  year  set  a  precedent  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  chamber  was  filled  to  overflowing;  and 
although  the  sitting  did  not  open  until  noon, 
many  spectators  came  early  in  the  morning  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  a  seat. 

This  session  marked  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  justice  on  the  bench.  He  filed  in  with 
the  other  judges  and  unsmilingly  took  his  place 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  bench.  After  the  rou- 
tine business  had  been  attended  to,  Mr.  Patrick 
Henry  Kelly  of  Boston  submitted  a  motion  in 
writing  which  questioned  the  right  of  Justice 
Black  to  sit  on  the  bench.  A  similar  motion  came 
from  Mr.  Albert  Levitt.  Both  motions  were  legal 
requests  for  an  interpretation  of  the  law  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  which  permitted  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  retire  at  full  pay  after 
seventy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Black 
is  taking  the  place  of  Justice  Willis  Van  De- 
vanter,  who  was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
says  that  "no  senator  or  representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  is  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  office  .  .  .  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time  .  .  .".  Therefore  according  to  that  law, 
Senator  Black  was  not  eligible  to  succeed  Mr. 
Van  Devanter  because  the  retirement  law,  passed 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate,  increased  the 
compensation  of  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  Mr. 
Black  was  therefore  voting  himself  a  position. 
Messers.  Kelly  and  Levitt  further  argued  that  no 


vacancy  really  existed  since  Justice  Van  De- 
vanter's  retirement  fell  short  of  resignation. 

The  Supreme  Court  took  the  matter  under 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  known  yet  just  what 
the  judges  thought  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Black,  for  the  motions  were  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  petitioners  Levitt  and  Kelly  had 
not  been  injured  by  the  appointment,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes:  "It  is  an  estab- 
lished principle  that  to  entitle  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  invoke  the  judicial  power  to  determine 
the  validity  of  executive  or  legislative  action  he 
must  show  that  he  has  sustained  direct  injury  as 
the  result  of  that  action  .  .  .  The  motion  is 
denied". 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise, for  it  involved  a  matter  of  setting  a  prece- 
dent. If  the  Court  had  agreed  to  judge  the 
validity  of  a  law  which  would  involve  the  ex- 
pulsion of  one  if  its  members,  it  would  thereby 
leave  itself  open  to  any  criticism,  factual  or 
theoretical,  which  might  arise  in  the  future,  and 
motions  might  always  be  made  to  keep  any 
member  from  taking  his  seat.  Thus  the  Court 
politely  nipped  in  the  bud  any  attempt  to  oust 
from  power  any  one  of  its  austere  members. 

Practically  as  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  this  appointment  as  is  usually  shown 
in  national  elections,  and  certainly  as  much 
slimy  newspaper  dirt  has  been  published.  The 
climax  has  been  reached,  Justice  Black  retains 
his  seat,  and  another  crisis  in  justice  has  passed. 


WORDS 

Words  come  rushing  like  swallows 
On  swift  wings — 
But  what  are  words? 

Mere  symbols  of  a  shadow 
That  is  thought. 

— Frances  Ross  Mulligan. 
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I,  Godda  Green 

By  Susan  Barksdale 

I,  GODDA  GREEN,  Godda  Laurence  that 
was,  do  swear  the  following  to  be  an  account 
in  truth  and  in  full  of  the  death  of  my  late 
husband,  David  Green. 

"Good  God,  give  me  the  water,  and  I'll  talk; 
but  get  this,  I'll  tell  it  my  own  way,  see.  Any 
ideas  from  you,  see,  and  I  shut  up  and  you  can 
begin  all  over  again,  see.  That's  the  way  I  am — 
stubborn. 

"It's  like  this  I  guess,  the  whole  thing  hinges 
on  this,  my  life  in  fact — I  despise  excessive  good- 
ness. I  dislike  being  worshipped.  I  hate  the 
worshipper.  To  show  you  what  I  mean,  there 
used  to  be  a  guy  named  Paul  something  roomed 
at  my  mother's  boarding  house.  Well  he  was 
good-looking,  sorta.  You  know,  had  high  bones 
in  his  cheeks  and  a  clean  line  to  his  jaw.  Well 
the  first  day  he  got  there  I  kinda  took  an  in- 
terest. Now  not  no  more'n  another  girl  would 
of;  a  woman  owes  it  to  herself  to  look  out  to 
her  interest. 

"Don't  hurry  me. 

"I'll  bet  you'll  travel  a  long  ways  before  you'll 
find  a  woman  under  thirty-five  who  don't  do 
a  little  redecorating  when  a  strange  man  comes 
her  way.  But  anyhow  this  Paul  didn't  even  know 
I  was  there.  Well  that  got  me;  I-I  guess — I  put 
on  a  little  warpaint  then  and  went  to  work.  I 
kinda  concentrated  my  whole  personality  on 
him  until  I  forced  his  attention  to  myself.  That's 
not  really  as  hard  as  it  sounds,  just  like  any 
woman  knows. 

"A  coupla  weeks  slipped  off  and  then  one  eve- 
ning he  asked  me  to  a  movie.  Comin'  home  that 
night  through  Ferney's  Park — you  know  the  one 
just  off  Fifty-first.  Down  near  Forbis  street — 
well,  we  stopped  by  the  bridge  and  the  moon 
was  full  and  warm  like  it  always  is  at  a  time  like 
that,  and  Paul — I  think  that  was  his  name — 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

"  'You  know,  Godda,  you're  sorta  beautiful, 
all  shiny  like  and — and  O,  Godda,  glamorous.' 

"Of  course  I  liked  it  at  first,  and  when  I  got 
to  bed  that  night,  I  wished  I'd  dream  of  a  slim 


man  and  a  kiss  or  two.    See,  I'd  never  been 
kissed  then,  and  I  had  a  vague  idea  that  a  kiss 
was  worth  dying  for — that  it  threw  a  sort  of 
golden  glow  about  the  world  and  cleaned  out    , 
all  the  dark  corners.    Cleaned  out  all  the  corn-    I 
ers — lord  what  a  fool! 

"Shade  that  light  a  little  and  I'll  hurry. 

"I  went  out  with  Paul  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  it  seemed  the  more  he  liked  me,  the  less  I 
liked  him.  And  finally  it  got  so  he  got  to  that 
adoring  stage  where  he  worshipped  the  ground 
I  walked  on,  you  know.  And  me,  well  being 
Godda,  I  knew  what  Godda  was  made  like,  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinkin'  what  a  fool  Paul  was  to 
think  I  was  a  saint.  The  more  I  thought,  the 
more  I  despised  him.  Finally  it  turned  to  hate 
and  got  to  be  a  kind  of  obsession;  so  I  got  a  job 
out  of  town  and  left  for  a  while. 

"Things  went  the  same  way  with  Erney  and 
me;  and  with  Fulton  and  Rob  and  Clyde  and 
even  Jasha,  a  dark  young  Jew  who  spilled  sounds 
off  his  fiddle  that  tied  knots  in  your  stomach  and 
pushed  your  ribs  onto  your  wind-pipe.  Gee,  for 
a  while  I  thought  he  was  swell.  But  they  all 
loved  me  too  well.  They  all  wanted  me  too 
well.  They  all  wanted  me  too  much,  and  I  grew 
to  despise  them.  ...  I  guess  I  never  really 
loved  anything  like  I  did  an  old  gray  cat  we 
had  once.  He  was  mean  clean  through.  Savage, 
I  guess,  is  the  word  for  him,  and  I  remember  the 
last  thing  he  did  after  the  truck  crushed  his 
middle  was  claw  out  the  side  of  my  face  when 
I  lifted  him  from  the  street.  He  was  my  idea  of 
strength.    He  never  took  oflf  his  face  and  cried. 

"Yeah,  I'll  stick  to  the  point  but  that's  part 
of  it.    Well,  about  two  years  ago  David,  you 
know,  my  husband,  was  introduced  to  me  at  a 
party  up  in  Greenway.  I  thought  no  more  about  ' 
him  till  a  fat  guy  I  was  dancing  with  said: 

"  'See  that  bird  over  there?' 

"  'Yeah,  I  met  him  a  minit  ago.   Why?' 

"  'He's  one  of  the  swellest  guys  I  know,  but 
don't  let  that  interest  you.  He  is  a  born  woman 
hater.    You  wouldn't  have  a  chance.' 
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"  'No?'  I  said  and  began  laying  plans. — 'The 
best  layed  plans  of  mice  and  men'  don't  mean 
women. 

"I  had  the  last  dance  that  evening  with  David, 
and  it  went  something  like  this: 

"  'Say,  this  certainly  is  a  long  number,'  says  he. 

"  'Yeah,'  says  I,  'time  is  dragging.' 

"  'Have  I  met  you  or  have  I?  I  can't  seem  to 
remember.' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  says  I  innocently.  'I  don't 
seem  to  recall  your  face,' 

"  'Say,'  he  says,  'I'd  like  to  see  you  some  in  the 
future.' 

"  'I  don't  care  how  you  spend  your  future.' 

"Six  months  later  on  November  sixth  we  got 
married,  you  know.  Everything  was  roses  for 
about  a  year.  Of  course  he  never  liked  the  things 
I  did.  He  couldn't  stand  the  kind  of  music  Jasha 
used  to  play.  It  gave  him  the  jitters.  I  read  a 
book  by  a  fellow  named  Wolfe.  It  seemed  sorta 
beautiful  to  me.  But  David  said  if  you  hadn't 
something  pleasant  to  say,  you'd  no  business  writ- 
ing. AU  this  didn't  bother  me  then.  You  see 
he'd  never  said  anything  about  liking  me  at  all. 
We  just  got  hitched,  and,  if  anything,  I  think  he 
didn't  care  much.  That  was  all  right,  though;  it 
gave  me  something  to  worry  about — kept  me 
awake. 

"Shut  up,  will  you?  Of  course  I  ain't  leavin' 
nothin'  out.  Six  months  ago  things  weren't  so 
good.  First  he  came  in  one  evening  and  said: 

"  'Godda,  did  I  ever  tell  you  that  you  aren't 
bad  to  look  at?' 


"  'Oh,  David,  don't  be  silly.' 

"  'No  really,  Godda,  you're  rather  lovely.' 

This  was  all  right  at  first,  but  after  four  or 
five  months  I  realized  David  was  just  another 
Paul  or  Jasha.  Only  it  took  him  longer  to  get 
there.  He  smothered  me  with  compliments.  I 
was  drowning  in  a  sea  of — what  are  they — oh 
yeah,  indearments.  It  got  so  I  couldn't  do  nothin' 
wrong.  I  couldn't  even  hurt  his  feelin's.  I  called 
him  all  sorts  of  things,  but  he  didn't  mind.  He 
was  too  far  gone.  There  I  was  tied  to  a  man  who 
worshipped  me  too  much.  A  man  for  whom  I 
had  no  respect.  How  can  a  woman  think  much 
of  a  man  who  believes  her  to  be  the  sun  and 
moon?  Lord,  there  we  were  with  not  a  thing  in 
common  between  us — only  his  love  and  my  hate. 
"That's  how  things  were  in  April.  I  says  to 
myself,  'Godda  come  on  and  duck  out  while  you 
can.  Do  him  like  you  did  Paul.  Sure  you're 
married  now,  but  what  the — Oh,  I  know  David's 
the  worst  yet,  but  you  can't  stand  much  more 
of  this.' 

"So  I  packed  a  bag  and  told  him  I  was  leavin'. 
He  kicked  like  the  devil  and  swore  I'd  never  leave, 
and  I  didn't.  He  trailed  me  everywhere  I  went. 
Say,  I  was  just  about  crazy.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  nagged  with  goodness.  Did  you 
ever  smell  a  mimosa  in  an  old  family  graveyard? 
That's  how  naggin'  it  was.  Finally  I  went  back 
home,  and  on  April  thirtieth  David  Green  slept 
later  than  usual. 

"Aw,  naw,  I  ain't  sorry,  now  it's  over.  I  did 
what  any  woman  woulda  done.  I  got  out  the 
best  way  I  could.  I  feel  like  singing,  with  David 
out  of  the  way.  How  about  a  cigarette?" 


INTRUDER 

A  stealthy  sunrise,  red  with  guilt. 
Stole  up  behind  my  window-sill 
And  thrust  his  saber — to  the  hilt — 
Right  through  the  pane! 
In  rosy  shadows  bits  of  glass 
Lay  flat  along  the  floor;  he  passed. 
And  set  upon  my  rug  a  russet  stain. 

But  not  content,  the  brazen  rogue 
Threw  rouge  upon  a  wall  of  cream. 
And — stepping  closer  to  my  bed — 
Snatched  up  the  dark  and  stole  my  dream! 

— ^Eleanor  Ross. 
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Charcoal  by  Emeline  Roberson 


WINDOW-PANE  PORTRAIT 

-This  being  the  South, 


Even  the  cold  white  snow  on  drooping  boughs 
Looks  like  warm  cotton  lying  in  the  sun. 

— LOUETTE  GlASER. 
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Hulda  Brown 

By  Emma  Martin 

HULDA  BROWN  closed  the  old  pasture 
gate,  fastened  the  rusty  latch,  and  turned 
toward  the  house.  The  warm  air  blew 
lightly  against  her  weather-beaten  face;  the 
black  cat  almost  tangled  himself  in  her  feet;  the 
grey-black  hound  ran  ahead,  chased  the  chickens, 
and  returned  to  her  side. 

Clenching  her  brown  hands,  she  slowly  ap- 
proached the  house.  Raising  her  line  of  vision, 
she  saw  John  standing  beside  Ellen  on  the  small, 
front  porch.  His  arm  lay  caressingly  on  her 
slender  shoulders. 

Suddenly  John  jumped  from  the  porch  and 
came  down  the  path  toward  her.  Hulda's  eyes 
seemed  glued  on  his  long,  boyish  strides,  and  she 
marveled  at  the  broad-shouldered  youth,  who, 
only  a  short  while  before,  had  lounged  lazily  in 
her  lap.  She  recalled  his  youthful  boasts  of  the 
strength  of  his  courageous  mother,  his  ready 
acceptance  of  her  advice,  and  his  eager,  ques- 
tioning, childish  conversations. 

"His  world  is  complete  without  me,"  she 
thought.  "It's  just  as  if  I  don't  exist  any  more. 
They  don't  need  my  advice.  They  know  it  all 
without  being  told." 

"Going  to  see  if  I  latched  the  pasture  gate?" 
she  questioned  as  he  came  nearer. 

"No,  I'm  just  going  to  make  sure  the  new  calf 
is  all  right.  Ellen  said  you'd  better  come  in  out 
of  the  dew,"  he  added,  as  he  strode  on  down  the 
path. 

"Better  come  in  out  of  the  dew,"  Hulda  re- 
peated to  herself.  "Cool,  fresh  dew  can't  hurt 
me.  I've  waded  through  dew-damp  grass  until 
my  legs  were  wet  to  the  knees.  Guess  I'd  better 
go  on  in,  though.  Ellen  already  thinks  I'm  an 
unreasonable,  hard-headed  woman.  Of  course, 
she  can't  tell  me  so,  but  I  know  what  she  thinks. 
I'm  too  old-fashioned  to  suit  her  fancy." 

Hulda  clenched  her  brown  hands  more  firmly 
and  quickened  her  pace.  Ellen  shifted  her  blue 
eyes  from  the  parched  corn  fields  and  turned  to 
Hulda  as  she  approached  the  steps. 

"That  breeze  feels  good,  doesn't  it,  Mother?" 
she  inquired  of  Hulda. 


"It's  all  right,  but  what  we  need  is  rain." 

"Maybe  this  breeze  will  blow  up  rain,"  added 
Ellen  reassuringly. 

Hulda  grasped  the  screen  door  handle  and  en- 
tered the  dusk-lighted  living  room.  Inside  the 
living  room  she  picked  up  John's  cap  and  hung 
it  on  the  cedar  rack.  She  picked  a  few  dead 
flowers  out  of  the  colored  vase  on  the  table  and 
threw  them  into  the  open  fireplace.  A  slim, 
brown  finger  touched  the  black  button  on  the 
wall.  Tired  eyes  blinked  at  the  bright  light. 
From  the  adjoining  room  Hulda  heard  little 
Tommy's  soft  cries.  Ellen,  too,  had  heard  the 
cries,  for  she  hurried  to  the  kitchen  to  heat  her 
son's  milk. 

The  bedroom  door  handle  creaked.  Tommy's 
soft  cries  ceased.  His  tiny  fingers  grasped  the 
air.  Hulda  gently  lifted  the  chubby  figure  from 
the  crib  and  placed  his  warm  head  on  her  shoul- 
der. His  tiny  fingers  tangled  themselves  in  her 
thin,  grey  hair. 

"My,  but  you're  wet,"  she  said  as  she  patted 
his  back. 

The  smell  of  baby  powder  strengthened  her 
proud  heart.    She  entered  the  living  room. 

"He's  wet  as  water,"  she  said  as  Ellen  came 
in  from  the  adjoining  room  with  his  dry  clothes. 

While  Ellen  returned  to  the  kitchen  to  get 
his  warm  milk,  Hulda  carefully  folded  the  dia- 
per in  her  own  three-cornered  manner  and 
pinned  it  with  one  large  safety  pin. 

Ellen  returned  to  the  living  room.  Her  search- 
ing glance  fell  instantly  on  the  bulky  diaper. 
Without  saying  a  word,  she  refolded  and  pinned 
it  in  her  own  "new-fangled"  way. 

"I  thought  I  still  knew  how  to  put  on  baby 
diapers,"  said  Hulda  to  herself,  "but  I  guess  I 
don't.  It's  just  like  everything  else  I  do.  It  all 
has  to  be  done  over." 

After  going  to  bed  that  night,  Hulda  lay 
awake  for  a  long  while,  staring  blindly  at  the 
dark  ceiling.  She  pressed  her  wrinkled  hands 
hard  against  her  tired  eyes.    Her  head  ached. 
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"If  it  would  only  rain,"  she  thought.  "How 
good  I  could  sleep  if  it  would  rain." 

But  it  did  not  rain.  The  hot  air  continued  to 
parch  the  dry  corn  fields  just  as  it  had  done  for 
more  than  five  weeks. 


The  next  night  at  supper,  John  told  them  of 
the  fire  that  had  been  burning  for  three  days  on 
Pine  Top  Mountain.  The  raging  flames  had  done 
inestimable  damage  in  spite  of  the  courageous 
attempts  to  put  them  out.  More  men  would 
probably  be  needed  before  another  day  passed. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  rang.  Like  a  flash, 
Hulda  rose  from  the  table  to  answer  the  call. 

"You  want  John  to  help  fight  fire?  I'll  tell 
him,"  she  promised  as  she  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"Take  good  care  of  everything,"  he  had  said 
to  Hulda  as  he  left  the  house. 

Her  heart  was  strangely  warmed.  John  had 
told  her  to  take  care  of  the  farm.  John  still  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  same  strong,  courageous 
mother  of  whom  he  had  boasted  as  a  child.  And 
she  had  doubted  his  youthful  confidence!  She 
had  imagined  their  world  complete  without  her. 
Would  she  still  have  some  part  to  play  in  the 
lives  of  a  unit  as  complete  as  that  of  John  and 
Ellen? 

Ellen  had  clung  to  him  for  a  brief  moment. 
Then  she  had  turned  her  tearful  eyes  toward 
Hulda.  Searching  eyes  they  were — eyes  that 
seemed  to  question  the  blind  courage  of  a  work- 
worn  mountain  mother.  Had  Ellen  understood? 
Had  John  thought  her  weak  and  fearful? 

The  air  was  silent,  sultry,  and  warm.  The 
cows  were  restless,  and  Hulda  heard  their  con- 
stant lowing  after  she  had  gone  to  bed.  She 
locked  her  jaws  and  listened  to  her  own  proud 
heart. 

"I  can't  go  to  sleep,"  she  told  herself.  "He 
told  me  to  take  care  of  everything." 

The  wind  was  blowing  now.  Hulda  pulled 
the  curtain  aside,  raised  herself  on  her  elbows, 
and  looked  out  into  the  bright  night. 

"If  I  were  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  hovise," 
she  thought;  "then  I  could  see  the  red  glow  of 
the  fire." 

From  the  adjoining  bedroom  she  heard  the 


squeak  of  the  wooden  bed  as  Ellen  tossed  rest- 
lessly. Maybe  it  was  best  that  she  could  not  see 
the  fire.  She  must  not  let  Ellen  know  that  she 
was  worried. 

One  clear,  shrUl  ring!  It  was  the  telephone. 
Hulda  sprang  from  the  bed,  grasped  her  long, 
white  nightgown  to  keep  from  stumbling  on  it, 
and  hurried  into  the  narrow  hall.  Ellen,  too,  had 
heard  it,  for  she  came  hastily  to  the  door,  her 
pale  face  filled  with  fear. 

It  was  John  calling. 

"I'm  coming  home,"  he  said.  "They  say  the 
fire  has  reached  Flat  Rock.  Can  you  see  any- 
thing?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Hulda. 

Still  clutching  her  white  gown,  she  ran  to  the 
living  room  window  and  quickly  returned. 

"Goodness,  yes,  John.  The  whole  sky  is  red. 
It's  almost  as  bright  as  day  outside.  What's 
that? — yes,  I'll  take  care  of  everything.  .  .  ." 

With  Ellen  close  at  her  heels,  Hulda  ran  to 
the  bedroom,  knotted  her  thin,  grey  hair  on  top 
of  her  head,  and  slipped  into  her  clothes. 

"I'm  going  to  turn  the  cattle  out,"  she  said 
to  Ellen.  "You  pack  what  things  you  need,  and 
we'll  put  them  in  the  wagon.  John  is  coming 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  fire  is  already  burning 
at  Flat  Rock.  We  may  even  have  to  leave  before 
he  gets  here." 

Hulda  rushed  out  into  the  bright  night.  The 
tall  flames  lit  up  the  farm  as  if  it  were  day.  She 
ran  to  the  barn  and  let  the  bellowing  cattle  out. 
She  opened  the  stable  door,  harnessed  the  horses, 
and  led  them  out. 

She  was  backing  them  up  to  the  wagon  when 
she  saw  the  big  plow  in  one  corner  of  the  barn. 
Suddenly  she  thought  of  her  father's  farm  in 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The  dry  corn  fields 
had  burned,  but  the  house  had  not.  What  had 
he  done?  Why,  plow!  He  had  plowed  one  fur- 
row after  another  around  the  house  and  barn. 
She  could  still  see  the  flames  dying  as  they 
reached  the  fresh,  damp  furrows. 

Leading  the  horses  out  of  the  wagon  shafts, 
she  hitched  them  to  the  plow.  Maybe  she  could 
not  put  on  a  baby  diaper,  but  she  could  plow. 
Of  course,  she  could  plow!  She  lifted  her  long 
skirt  and  climbed  hastily  on  the  iron  plow  seat. 
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Around  the  cornfields  she  rode.  She  plowed 
around  the  barn,  the  house,  and  the  corn-crib. 
As  she  rode  by  the  window  where  the  frightened 
Ellen  stood  convulsively  wringing  her  trembling 
hands,  Hulda  smiled  and  waved  reassuringly. 
Her  hair  blew  straight  out  behind  her.  But  what 
did  that  matter?  What  she  needed  most  was 
courage — courage  to  plow — to  plow  round  and 
roimd  the  house  and  barn. 

The  tall  trees  between  John's  farm  and  that 
of  the  Johnson's  caught  fire.  The  flames  seemed 
taller  now — so  tall  that  they  almost  touched  the 
dark  sky  above.  Hulda  plowed  a  few  criss-cross 
rounds  across  the  cornfields  and  pasture  before 
she  returned  to  the  barn  to  unharness  the  snort- 
ing horses.  Then  she  ran  to  the  house,  and  with 
Ellen's  help,  she  drew  water  to  put  out  the  fly- 


ing sparks  that  were  falling  on  the  dry  roof. 

When  John  came  home,  Hulda  was  sitting  in 
the  straw-bottomed  armchair  on  the  small  back 
porch.  Her  grey  hair  still  hung  loosely  about 
her  thin  shoulders.  Her  brown  hands  were  firmly 
fixed  on  the  wooden  arms  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes 
beamed,  and  her  courageous,  triumphant  face 
reflected  the  inward  happiness  that  her  strong, 
proud  heart  could  not  conceal. 

Ellen  emerged  from  the  kitchen  door.  In  one 
hand  she  held  a  large  metal  coflFee  pot;  with  the 
other  she  grasped  a  plain,  white  saucer  on  which 
rested  a  tall,  white  cup. 

"Give  that  coffee  to  John,"  Hulda  calmly  re- 
quested.   "He  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 

Reluctantly  Ellen  passed  it  to  John. 


*«!-• 


Landscape 

Water  Color  by  Evelyn  Kernodle 
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Mud  And  Glamour 

By  Maude  Staton 

MANY  a  girl  today  as  she  rubs  cream — or 
skim  milk  as  the  case  may  be — into  her 
cheeks  and  buttermilk  into  her  scalp 
must  envy  Cleopatra  and  Claudette  Colbert 
their  milk  baths.  The  modern  girls,  no  doubt, 
gaze  in  amazement  at  the  lustrous  beauty 
and  skin  freshness  of  Pharaoh's  glamour  girls, 
preserved  so  carefully  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Even  more  amazed  are  we  that  the  efforts 
to  add  increasing  beauty  to  the  feminine  physi- 
ognomy is  so  ancient.  Had  these  efforts  not  re- 
ceived such  a  tremendous  backset  in  the  dark 
ages,  the  female  of  the  species  might  today  be 
so  dazzlingly  lovely  that  she  would  have  to 
resort  to  cellophane  to  protect  her  delicate  but 
lovely  face. 

Emerging  from  the  age  of  asceticism,  our 
Victorian  grandmothers  resorted  to  the  more  fa- 
miliar beauty  aids.  For  example,  many  girls,  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  own  closets  behind  locked 
doors,  could  be  found  vigorously  rubbing  their 
cheeks  with  a  rough  towel  and  pinching  or  bit- 
ing their  lips  until  they  bled,  so  that  they  might 
appear  pinkly  beautiful.  (And  perhaps  some  of 
the  becoming  blushes  were  faint  shadings  of 
rouge,  shocking  as  it  would  have  been  to  imagine 
it  so.) 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  today  would 
be  blessed  with  so  many  and  so  varied  beauty 
aids  were  it  not  for  the  stage  (and  later  the 
screen).  The  alluring  beauties  of  the  Greek 
stage  were  men  merely  donning  masks  resembling 
on  close  scrutiny  diving  helmets.  Then  came 
modern  progress  with  its  chorus  girls  who  tried 
to  make  masks  of  their  own  faces,  a  new  type 
of  disguise — twisting  eyebrows  into  a  mischiev- 
ous arch  and  blackening  them  with  crayola, 
smearing  something  resembling  axle  grease  put 
up  in  dime  packets  over  their  eyelids  to  give 
allure  to  the  eyes,  painting  the  cheeks  with  crim- 
son— not  pink — and  smearing  a  gaudy  red  over 
their  Cupid's  bows.  Hollywood  took  these  girls 
to  give  them  what  was  termed  glamour,  studied 
their  features,  lifted  their  faces,  operated  on 
their  noses,  and  made  them  so  lovely  that  even 
their  own  mothers  would  not  recognize  them. 


Young  college  girls  caught  their  breath.  If  , 
only  we  could  be  as  glamorous  as  Garbo,  Diet-  j 
rich,  and  Lombard!  It  is  true,  I  really  had  no 
great  desire  to  be  beautiful,  but  perhaps  it  was 
because  my  case  is  so  hopeless  that  all  my  college 
colleagues  use  me  for  experiments  along  the  cos- 
metic line.  No  more  do  I  have  a  mind  of  my 
own  since  everyone  prescribes  for  me.  Until  I 
arrived  in  college,  I  did  not  realize  that  there 
were  so  many  different  ways  of  "making-up", 
and  that  the  number  of  beauty  aids  was  so  large. 
Now  I  am  acquainted  with  innumerable  firms 
and  salons  which  manufacture  absolutely  the 
only  creams,  masks,  and  lotions  which  will  cure 
whatever  may  be  wrong  with  my  complexion.  | 

On  that  outstanding  day  of  September  so  1 
many  months  ago,  my  education  began.  Since  ' 
then  I  have  learned  to  roll  up  my  hair  every 
night,  to  give  myself  a  mask  treatment  twice  a 
week,  to  pluck  my  eyebrows  often,  and  to  blend 
carefully  powder,  rouge,  and  lipstick  so  as  to 
accentuate  any  possible  good  points  of  my  face. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  say  that  this  schooling  has 
made  any  particular  difference  in  my  looks,  but 
everyone  else  goes  through  the  ritual,  so  why 
not  I? 

I  have  found  many  kind  souls  willing  to  solve 
my  make-up  problems.  The  girl  across  the  hall 
suggests  that  I  put  my  rouge  high  up  on  my 
cheek  bones,  and  run  it  into  my  temples  to  give 
my  face  a  "lift-up."  (My  face,  it  seems,  is  much 
too  long;  how  I  have  been  able  to  face  the  public 
for  so  long  is  not  understandable.)  Another 
friend  says  to  follow  the  natural  line  in  apply-  ^ 
ing  the  coloring,  while  my  roommate  suggests  ' 
that  I  use  a  great  dab  and  experiment  until  I  get 
the  right  effect.  With  these  valuable  hints  in 
mind,  I  remember  to  use  rouge  as  seldom  as 
possible. 

The  next  problem  was  my  lipstick.  It  just 
wasn't  right,  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  apply 
it.  After  much  consultation  my  friends,  at 
Christmas,  presented  me  with  the  correct  shade; 
and  I  was  instructed  to  use  it  carefully  and 
according  to  the  "make-up"  rules.  (No  one 
remembers  exactly  what  they  were,  because  the 
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folder  of  instructions  was  lost  when  the  Hp- 
stick  was  taken  from  its  box.) 

Along  the  powder  line  there  was  not  quite 
so  much  comment,  the  general  opinion  being 
that  I  should  have  selected  a  good  one  before 
coming  to  college.  Numerous  offers  were  made, 
however,  to  help  me  in  case  I  wasn't  so  sure 
that  I  had  the  one  best  suited  to  my  complexion. 
My  powder  should  be  air-spun  so  that  it  would 
be  soft  and  rub  on  easily.  I  should  adapt  the 
shade  to  my  mood  and  to  the  time  of  day.  Sar- 
castically I  asked  for  a  blue  tint  for  Monday  and 
then  pleasantly,  but  firmly,  told  them  that  I  was 
sure  that  the  one  I  had  was  all  right,  and  that 
it  was  only  too  bad  if  it  was  not. 

Alas!  My  poor  hair  has  lost  its  sparkle.  It 
simply  couldn't  be  happy  after  so  many  comb- 
ings, partings,  and  "fixings."  It  has  been  pulled 
around  and  slicked  back,  fixed  with  small  bangs 
in  front,  and,  most  unbecoming  of  all,  rolled 
into  a  halo  around  my  very  uncherubic  face. 
It  was  my  roommate  who  decided  that  I  should 
try  the  page-boy  bob,  and  who  literally  forced 
me  to  wear  it  that  way  for  a  week,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  actually  looked  as  one  who  "never 
told  her  love  but  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud,  feed  on  her  damask  cheek!" 

It  seems  now  that  another  hair  fad  has  been 
started.  One  of  our  screen  heroines  in  her 
attempts  to  assume  the  role  of  a  platinum  blonde 
tried  bleaching  her  hair  with  bluing,  thus  turn- 
ing it  a  lustrous  pale  blue.  Now  our  fair  dam- 
sels of  the  cowboy  states  would  not  think  of 
attending  a  ball  without  brushing  blue  powder 
through  their  hair.  Woe  be  unto  me  if  that  fad 
were  to  reach  this  college,  because  I  can  see 
myself  now  in  the  clutches  of  eight  or  ten  girls, 
who  are  trying  to  turn  my  black  tresses  into  a 
pale  and  delicate  blue. 

About  mascara,  eye-shadow,  and  the  like,  I 
wasn't  so  painstakingly  enlightened.  From 
observation  I  have  discovered,  however,  that 
it  is  not  worn  in  the  daytime,  and  only  spar- 
ingly even  at  night.  One  very  important  item, 
however,  to  be  found  on  many  dressers  is  the 
eye-lash  curler.  A  definitely  starry  look  is 
acquired  with  a  touch  of  vaseline  and  a  quick 


squeeze  of  the  curlers.  I  usually  catch  my  eye- 
lids or  pull  out  nearly  all  my  lashes.  Then  my 
friends  smilingly  produce  a  set  of  artificial 
lashes  and  plaster  them  on  my  lids.  I  give  a 
long  sweeping  blink;  they  fall  off  and  my  room- 
mate runs  for  the  glue. 

Every  night  before  I  hurry  to  bed,  I  have 
learned  to  screw  up  my  hair,  to  dab  medicated 
cream  on  my  face,  and  to  add  nourishing  cream 
to  the  dark  patches  beneath  my  eyes.  Cosmeti- 
cians today  pride  themselves  on  their  marvelous 
progress  in  being  able  to  blend  the  juice  from  a 
cocoanut  hull  with  the  oil  from  cotton  seeds  to 
make  a  lotion  to  cure  everything  from  pimples 
and  blotches  to  dandruff  and  stringy  hair.  I 
rebelled  at  first  at  the  idea  of  smearing  such 
junk  on  the  skin  Mother  had  so  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  cradle.  But  I  was  appeased 
when  I  was  told  that  the  Egyptian  beauties  used 
concoctions  containing  powdered  rhinocerous 
hide,  tiger's  teeth,  and  similar  ingredients.  So 
I  apply  these  final  touches  and  turn  out  the 
lights  to  spare  myself  the  fearful  sight  that  once 
was  my  face  and  hair.  All  night  long  bobby 
pins  stick  into  my  head,  and  my  pillow  reeks 
of  several  different  kinds  of  creams. 

Before  I  go  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  if 
I  haven't  slept  through  an  extra  ten  minutes, 
I  try  to  give  myself  a  short  manicure;  and  it's 
too  bad  if  I  happen  to  leave  on  some  polish  that 
is  peeling.  Really,  what  is  worse  than  pink  and 
white  nails?  Black  and  white,  perhaps?  (Yes,  I 
have  seen  black  nail  polish,  and  on  this  campus.) 

With  all  these  valuable  aids  and  instructions, 
I  should  be  a  breath-taking  beauty,  but  I  still 
look  about  the  same  as  ever.  When  I  go  home, 
everyone  comments  on  my  friends'  changes  in 
appearance  and  age.  A  little  pityingly  they  at 
last  say,  "And,  Maude,  you  haven't  changed  a 
bit."  When  this  occurs,  I  rebel  and  go  around 
with  my  hair  straight  and  flying  until  the  look 
that  accompanies  the  stern,  "You  didn't  put 
your  hair  up  last  night,"  changes  my  mind,  and 
I  return  once  more  to  the  mirror,  sadly,  to  pow- 
der my  nose,  pin  back  my  hair,  rouge  my  lips 
and  cheeks,  and  work  painfully  in  the  useless 
struggle  for  perfection. 
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SEPTEMBER  PROMISES 

Mocking  September! 

Flaunting  her  flame, 

Parading  her  gold-sheathed  body — 

O  shame! 

Beautiful — bitter — 

Grapes  on  her  breath — 

What  is  it  she  promises? 

ProTnises  death. 

— ^Eleanor  Ross. 


EVENING  WALK 

The  rain  has  fallen  all  day; 

Sometimes  in  hard  showers, 

But  oftener,  as  now,  gently  and  slowly 

Like  the  opening  of  a  flower. 

And  I  walk  with  the  rain 

Wetting  m.y  face 

And  look  at  the  roadside  weeds. 

And  see  each  raindrop 

Separately 

Adorning  the  feathery  fall  flowers 

With  gleaming  lights 

Like  sleet. 

It  is  October. 

— ^Frances  Ross  Mulligan. 


NOVEMBER 

The  year  is  getting  old; 
It  sighs  in  remembrance 
Of  its  youth. 

Another  year — 
Another  generation — 
A  new  world  comes. 

— ^Frances  Ross  Mulligan. 
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Youth  Against  Fascism 


By  Louette  Glaser 


IT  is  with  bated  breath  and  uneasy  minds  that 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  face 
the  stark  and  bitter  reahzation  that  another 
world  war  is  inevitable.  It  is  with  tormented 
hearts  that  the  officials  of  these  United  States  re- 
gard the  puppet-pantomime  being  played,  with 
no  intermission,  in  Europe.  Most  of  all,  we  are 
afraid. 

The  covers  of  every  magazine  scream  such 
titles  as  "Neutrality  —  A  Dangerous  Myth", 
"War— East  And  West,"  "On  Hating  the  Japa- 
nese". No  wonder  that  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  terror  prevails.  Headlines  in  newspapers 
give  us  breath-taking  information  about  the 
various  wars,  in  a  very  few  but  lurid  words 
painting  the  horrors  and  tragedies  of  war  in 
China,  of  war  in  Spain,  of  more  and  more  mili- 
tary preparations  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
England — and  even  here.  Little  wonder  that 
we  are  afraid  when  the  world  has  gone  mad! 
Where  is  the  sanity  of  an  even  adolescent  civili- 
zation— in  fact,  where  is  civilization  itself?  It  is 
a  frightful  thought;  that  Fascism  has  brought 
about  such  a  situation  is  appalling. 

Fascism,  sometimes  known  by  a  fortunate  mis- 
nomer, "National  Socialism,"  has  gained  unbe- 
lievable ground  in  the  last  few  years  and  has  got 
its  clutches  firmly  into  many  countries  that  are 
potential  Fascist  nations — in  action  and  in  the- 
ory, if  not  in  name.  Bruce  Bliven,  in  New  Re- 
public, has  listed  them  as  follows:  "Japan,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Portugal.  Not  yet  directly  en- 
gaged but  hovering  on  the  brink  are  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  Jugoslavia,  Po- 
land and  Turkey  are  dominated  by  Fascistic  ideas 
but  for  various  reasons  .  .  .  have  not  openly 
espoused  the  central  bloc.  Strongly  sympathetic 
are  several  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries which  are  zealously  imitating  the  German 
model — ^notably  Brazil.  .  .  .  Left  to  themselves, 
the  English  would,  I  think,  join  the  Fascist  bloc." 
Such  quotations  from  a  well-known  contributor 
to  an  equally  well-known  publication  are  too 
significant  to  be  ignored  or  casually  brushed 
aside  with  the  feeling  that  life  is  too  short  to 
have  to  worry  over  such  abstractions  as  war  and 


Fascism;  statements  like  these  are  all  too  true, 
and  life  will  be  too  short,  will  be  cut  off  com- 
pletely, if  they  are  not  taken  seriously.  We,  the 
young  and  the  hopeful,  want  to  live. 

"The  preparation  for  war,  especially  in  coun- 
tries, is  accompanied  by  measures  for  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  war  indiistry  and  for 
adopting  the  entire  economy  of  the  country 
to  war  needs  ...  In  Germany  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  industry  for  war  purposes  is 
already  in  process  of  operation.  The  same  thing 
is  taking  place  in  Japan.  In  Italy,  the  introduc- 
tion of  corporations  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  the 
centralization  of  industry  in  case  of  war.  .  ." 
so  we  are  informed  by  M.  Ercoli  in  The  Fight 
for  Peace.  Continuing  along  the  same  vein,  he 
says  that  "we  know  only  that  the  next  war  will 
be  a  general  war  of  all  countries,  a  war  in  which 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  front  and 
rear,  a  war  of  destruction  of  everything  which 
makes  the  life  of  a  present-day  cultured  nation 
possible.  The  next  war  will  be  a  war  against 
workers,  against  women  and  children,  it  will  be 
a  war  of  extermination.  It  will  be  a  Fascist 
war." 

The  question  is:  Can  the  ultimate  victory  of 
Fascism  be  prevented,  and  how? 

Whether  the  victory  of  Fascism  can  be  pre- 
vented depends  mostly  on  the  attitude  and  action 
taken  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  rather 
than  that  taken  by  the  parlor  variety  of  Socialist 
who  does  not  know  quite  what  he's  talking 
about.  It  is  these  two  great  classes  that  will  be 
responsible,  in  the  end,  for  the  victory  or  death 
of  Fascism;  it  is  to  them  that  Fascism  makes  its 
sly,  insidious  appeal.  Perhaps  Sinclair  Lewis'  It 
Can't  Happen  Here  has  proved  to  us  how  easily, 
how  overpoweringly  it  can  happen  here.  Amer- 
ica prides  herself  on  being  "different."  But  unless 
the  people  of  America  regain  their  consciousness 
that  is  being  dulled  by  splendid -sounding 
speeches,  it  will  happen  here,  in  this  land  that 
was  dedicated  to  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  There  is  little  happiness  in  Fascism. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  the  dead  and  rotten  bodies 
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of  slain  men.  And  freedom  is  not  to  be  found  in 
concentration  camps! 

Fascism  must  not  be  allowed  to  consolidate  its 
position — must,  in  short  be  repelled  and  con- 
quered, if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Fascism  is  not  a  twen- 
tieth century  philosophy  but  a  thirteenth,  and 
its  primitive  lust  for  power  is  sickening  in  con- 
trast to  what  civilization  of  today  should  have 
to  offer. 

Fascism  in  the  various  European  and  South 
American  countries  is  terrifying  enough,  when 
we  consider  the  irrevocable  damage  that  has 
been  done — to  art,  to  commerce  and  industry, 
to  the  lives  of  men  and  women;  but  an  even 
gloomier  prospect  is  that  of  the  growing  Fascist 
"bloc"  in  the  United  States.  It  can  no  longer 
be  denied  (nor,  for  that  matter,  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  deny  it)  that  there  is  a  Fascistic 
cult  in  this  country,  and  that  its  policies  are  no 
secret. 

It  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  of  American  Fas- 
cism that  at  the  present  stage  it  portrays  itself 
as  "The  custodian  of  the  Constitution  and 
American  Democracy."  It  does  not  yet  repre- 
sent a  directly  menacing  force.  But  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  become  a  very  serious  menace  in  the 
near  future;  and  the  success  of  Fascism  in  the 
United  States  would  change  the  whole  interna- 
tional situation  quite  materially. 

As  for  specific  menaces  in  the  United  States, 
they  have  been  pointed  out  as  men  whose  names 
are  all  too  familiar.  Father  Coughlin's  influence 
comes  through  the  persuasive  and  stirring  tones 
of  the  radio.    The  dangerous  thing  about  his 


speeches  is  that  they  are  directed  to  the  miser- 
able, the  down-trodden,  who  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve his  every  word.  That  is  shameful.  And  yet, 
many  apparently  normal,  thinking  persons  are 
being  deluded  into  believing  him.  Huey  Long 
was  another  would-be  dictator.  He  was  fairly 
obvious  about  it,  too,  with  his  clever  "Share  the 
Wealth"  clubs  and  wild  schemes.  He  did  not 
fool  anybody  because  he  knew  that  he  could  not. 
But  Hearst  is,  of  course,  the  classic  example  of 
how  a  tremendous  influence  over  millions  of 
people  can  grow.  He  is  Fascism's  chief  propa- 
gandist in  this  country,  undoubtedly.  Then, 
there  are  Wall  Street,  and  the  Black  Legion,  and 
the  Liberty  League.  All  of  them  are  important; 
all  of  them  could  mean  the  destruction  of  a 
peace-loving,  democratic  nation. 

To  the  youth  of  this  and  every  self-respecting 
nation,  then,  is  given  a  heritage:  Fascism  must 
be  destroyed.  In  the  two  major  countries,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  youth  has  been  caught  in  an 
ever-tightening  net  of  Fascistic  policy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  what  we  know  too  well  about 
Fascist  Youth  Clubs  and  training  camps; 
about  the  practical  and  theoretical  military  in- 
struction; about  the  schools  that  describe  De- 
mocracy as  a  "falling  power,"  and  which  exalt 
war  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor.  All  this 
we  are  conscious  of,  and  hate — ^but  not  enough! 
We  are  but  dimly  aware  of  the  potentialities  of 
Fascism  as  a  world-wide  institution;  we  have  not 
yet  realized  what  such  power  means.  And  so  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  belongs  the  duty  of 
destroying  that  power. 

We  shall  not  fail. 
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Over  The  Editor  s  Shoulder 


CONVENTIONS  are  great  fun.  The  dele- 
gates make  such  interesting  contacts;  they 
attend  innumerable  parties,  banquets,  and  in- 
formal gatherings;  they  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
convention  is  a  grand  holiday,  a  large-scale  house 
party. 

Learning  which  is  absorbed  in  small  doses 
interspersed  with  entertainment,  however,  is  the 
learning  which  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered. 
At  the  recent  Chicago  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Collegiate  Press  five  hundred  college  edi- 
tors and  business  managers  were  entertained, 
yes;  but  they  also  attended  lectures  and  open 
forum  discussions  on  the  publishing  of  college 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  yearbooks.  They 
returned  to  their  schools  enthusiastic  over  the 
wonderful  time  they  had  had;  but  when  they 
actually  resumed  work,  they  realized  how  much 
valuable  information  they  had  absorbed. 

Putting  into  practice  the  new  ideas  gained 
from  talking  with  other  editors  of  college  and 
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national  publications  mixst  needs  be  by  gradual 
evolution,  but  some  of  them  are  embodied  in  this 
first  issue.  The  addition  of  cinema  and  radio 
discusions  to  the  department  of  reviews  was  a 
recommendation  made  in  an  open  forum  on 
magazine  content.  The  Contributors'  column, 
new  in  this  magazine,  was  inspired  by  contact 
with  other  college  editors  and  information  con- 
cerning how  other  colleges  are  managing  their 
magazine.  Changing  of  the  type  face  for  the 
titles  was  recommended  by  several  speakers  on 
the  make-up  of  the  magazine.  Other  more 
technical  improvements  have  been  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  convention  was  to  acquaint  new  editors — 
many  of  whom  had  not  published  their  first 
issue-— with  their  new  job.  In  doing  so  the  con- 
vention not  only  laid  down  basic  principles,  but 
also  oflfered  concrete  solutions  to  problems 
which  might  arise.  My  answer  to  the  question, 
"Was  the  convention  a  success?"  is  "Yes." 
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THE  vast  expansion  of  the  body  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  past  three  hundred  years  has 
made  it  impossible  for  one  to  take  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  brilliant  men  such  as  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci  and  Francis  Bacon  could  master  many 
fields  of  learning  and  become  at  least  well-in- 
formed in  practically  every  field.  Today  the 
mastery  of  even  one  branch  of  knowledge  takes 
years  of  careful  and  highly  specialized  study. 

Beginning  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  in 
German  universities  there  arose  a  tendency  away 
from  the  old  idea  of  breadth  of  culture  for  the 
individual,  a  tendency  toward  a  high  degree  of 
specialization.  Departments  were  minutely  sub- 
divided; and  even  in  the  undergraduate  school, 
the  student  emphasized  one  field.  This  new 
trend  in,  education  spread  rapidly  and  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  higher  learning  in  the  West- 
ern World. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury specialization  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Scholars  concentrated  their  work  on  one  branch 
of  knowledge — even  a  subdivision  of  that 
branch — to  the  neglect  of  others.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  specialization  in  the  graduate 
schools  brought  important  and  far-reaching 
discoveries  and  much  constructive  thinking. 
But  the  trend  was  to  begin  "majoring"  in  the 
second  year  of  undergraduate  school.  Students 
began  intensive  study  in  one  field  too  early;  they 
had  lost  interest  in  other  departments,  in  the 
world  about  them.  Those  studying  literature 
made  little  or  no  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  natural  science;  botanists  lost  in- 
terest in  the  social  sciences;  historians  tended  to 
live  with  their  heroes  of  the  past. 

Now,  this  high  degree  of  specialization  fos- 
tered rivalries.  Biologists  held  to  the  theory  of 
heredity;  sociologists  held  to  the  theory  of  en- 
vironment. Instead  of  pooling  their  informa- 
tion, integrating  their  knowledge,  they  drifted 
farther  apart.  One  who  wishes  to  study  both 
biology  and  sociology  has  to  learn  two  diflFerent 
sets  of  concepts.  There  are  similar  rivalries  be- 
tween physicists  and  chemists  and  among  highly 
specialized  schools  of  philosophy. 

Rivalries  retard  advancement;  likewise  lack 
of  information  as  to  development  in  one  branch 
of  learning  may  retard  advancement  of  the  spe- 
cialists in  another.  Although  the  body  of 
knowledge  can  be  broken  down  into  many  sub- 
jects for  concentrated  study,  these  subjects 
remain  interdependent.  The  proving  or  disprov- 


ing of  a  single  hypothesis  might  upset  former 
interpretations  of  certain  phenomena  by  both 
natural  and  social  scientists.  The  specialist 
should  know  his  field  but  should  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  understand  developments  in 
others. 

More  recently  Bertrand  Russell,  A.  N.  White- 
head, and  many  other  advanced  professors  and 
scholars  have  led  a  new  trend  in  education — a 
trend  toward  synthesis.  In  this  country  the 
first  constructive  step  was  taken  when  Colum- 
bia University  installed  in  1919  the  new  com- 
pulsory course  in  contemporary  civilization,  a 
course  which  sought  to  give  a  broad  vision  of 
the  world  today  in  the  light  of  the  past.  This 
synthesis  spread  to  other  fields  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  student  a  fund  of  knowledge  which 
he  could  carry  with  him  into  his  specialty. 
Every  student  should  have  such  a  background 
and  should  keep  it  constantly  renewed  as  new 
ideas  are  brought  forth. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  in  this  college  are  fol- 
lowing the  new  plan  in  its  broad  generalities. 
All  students  are  required  to  take  certain  work 
in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  a  prep- 
aration for  their  major.  Yet  in  most  cases  they 
are  forced  to  memorize  minute  and  technical 
details — details  which  they  do  not  actually  need 
as  a  general  background.  Students,  therefore, 
often  fail  to  see  the  relationship  between  the 
details  of  one  course  and  the  details  of  another. 

But  we  are  progressing.  The  physics  depart- 
ment is  now  offering  two  elementary  courses  in 
physics;  one  which  hits  the  interesting  high- 
lights for  a  student  not  planning  to  major  in 
physics  or  a  related  science,  the  other  which 
prepares  the  student  to  major  in  science.  Our 
introductory  biology  course  is  more  general  and 
interesting  than  in  most  schools.  Our  course  in 
sophomore  English  gives  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
English  literature  in  its  relationship  to  historical 
and  scientific  backgrounds,.  The  social  science 
group  has  installed  a  new  freshman  course  mod- 
eled on  the  contemporary  civilization  course  at 
Columbia — a  course  which  gives  the  student  a 
broad  view  of  the  world  about  her,  drawing  its 
material  from  all  the  social  sciences. 

Students  should  realize  that  this  new  trend  to- 
ward synthesis  has  not  yet  spread  into  all  fields 
of  college  curricula.  They  should  therefore  seek 
to  co-ordinate  as  far  as  possible  the  information 
gained  in  different  departments.  Each  course 
will  mean  more  to  the  individual  student  if  she 
tries  to  see  it,  not  as  an  isolated  subject,  but  as 
a  vital  part  of  her  whole  fund  of  knowledge. 
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SKETCHES 

Waiting 

ONE  jerk  and  the  train  stopped. 
"Spartanburg!  Change  for  Spruce  Pine, 
Little  Switzerland,  Blowing  Rock,  and  Ashe- 
ville.  Next  train  west  pulls  out  at  eight-thirty 
in  the  morning,"  the  conductor  announced  with 
a  pedal  on  his  voice.  It  was  one-thirty  in  the 
morning. 

A  rather  bewildered  girl  gathered  a  summer 
coat,  two  grips,  a  pocketbook,  and  a  novel  into 
her  arms,  and  got  off  alone  from  the  car.  She 
stumbled  in  semi-darkness  across  the  double 
railroad  tracks  in  the  direction  of  a  long,  .ram- 
bling, poorly  lit  structure  which  the  conductor 
pointed  to  as  the  waiting  station.  Another 
clang,  a  release  of  brakes,  the  train  started. 

As  the  locomotive  gained  momentum,  push- 
ing hurriedly  into  the  blackness,  the  dismissed 
passenger  looked  back;  and  as  she  watched  the 
familiar  cars  shoot  past  her,  she  felt  a  peculiar 
wave  of  contrasting  emotions.  A  gregarious 
young  woman  dislikes  being  alone  in  a  new 
locality;  being  a  camp  counsellor-elect  at  nine- 
teen doesn't  necessarily  immunize  a  girl  from 
being  afraid  to  sit  in  a  train  station  from  past 
midnight  through  the  dawn;  she  was  embar- 
rassed to  be  abroad  in  the  evening  without  an 
escort.  Nervous  forebodings  were  on  the  verge 
of  gaining  an  upper  hand  of  her  emotions.  On 
the  other  hand  there  were  happier  sensations.  A 
nocturnal  journey  had  excited  in  her  a  normal 
'teen  age  zest  for  the  unusual;  a  heretofore 
smothered  spark  of  the  Wanderlust,  inherited 
from  a  sea  captain  ancestor,  leaped  deep  within 
her  and  burned  for  an  opportunity  of  expres- 
sion; and  a  sense  of  humor  showed  her  there 
was  comedy  in  her  plight. 

I  was  that  girl  set  off  among  strangers  to  pass 
seven  hours  in  waiting  to  meet  the  morning 
train  which  would  take  me  from  that  foothills 
junction  into  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains. 

From  my  mental  picture  gallery  the  view  of 
that  railroad  station  as  I  crossed  the  tracks  can 
never  be  effaced — red  and  green  lights  burning 
near  the  station  and  way  down  the  tracks  until 
on  either  side  they  seemed  to  meet  like  pairs  of 
jungle  eyes  penetrating  the  depths  of  pitch 
darkness — yellow  lights  near  and  in  the  main 
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and  outbuildings  radiating  a  translucent  glow 
— baggage  carts  deserted  by  their  hitching  pos 
— a  sleeping  taxi  driver  lying  heavily  on  th( 
steering  wheel  of  his  machine. 

After  trying  blind  alleys  and  barging  into  a  \ 
freight  room  filled  with  smoke  fumes  and  half- 
sleeping  clerks,  I  chanced  to  discover  my  goal. 
It  was  an  unusually  large,  practically  depopu- 
lated lobby,  furnished  in  the  characteristic  man- 
ner of  American  waiting  rooms — rows  of  oak 
benches,  tile  floor,  a  faded  "Woman's  Room" 
sign  with  a  door  beyond,  brass  spittoons,  and  a 
penny-your-weight  machine. 

A  second  survey  showed  me  the  room  was  not 
unoccupied.  To  one  side,  at  the  back,  half  dozen 
ill  clad,  unshaven  men  slouched  with  their  eyes 
fastened  on  the  entrance  in  which  I  still  stood. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  near  an  opposite  door 
from  my  own,  on  older  woman,  frail  and  chilled 
by  the  night  air,  stood.  I  perceived  lastly  a 
caged  ticket  window  beyond  whose  bars  leaned 
a  red-faced  agent  wearing  a  green  eyeshade  and 
nodding  in  a  swivel  chair.  Hesitantly  I  turned 
my  steps  toward  that  window. 

"Yes,  that's  all  right.  Sure,  you  can  wait  here. 
Too  bad  your  schedule  didn't  work  out  to  suit 
you.  Mountain  camps  mighty  hard  to  get  to. 
Just  make  yourself  comfortable.  There's  a  lady's 
rest  room  where  you  can  go  catch  a  nap,  big 
couch  in  there." 

He  gesticulated  with  his  forefinger. 

A  pause.    I  looked  doubtful. 

"Ain't  nothing  gonna  bother  you." 

"Good  night." 

In  a  central  seat  near  the  outside  door  I  sat 
down.  Twenty  minutes  of  two  the  wall-clock 
proclaimed — seven  hours  and  a  half  of  waiting. 
I  opened  my  book,  Of  Human  Bondage.,  and 
thrust  myself  into  the  action  of  its  pages.  I 
wanted  to  forget  my  surroundings,  and  I  needed 
something  to  act  as  leaven  to  my  drooping 
spirits. 

Intuitively  I  felt  a  presence,  and  I  looked  up. 
Legs  straddled,  arms  akimbo,  face  with  a  growth 
of  beard  and  a  set  rigidness,  eyes  that  met  mine 
coldly  and  unafraid,  the  full  body  of  a  bulky 
man  loomed  within  a  foot  of  me.  He  smelled 
strongly  of  beer,  and  he  held  a  rolled  burning 
cigarette  in  his  fingers, 
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"Pardon  me,  lady,  but  I  wants  a  dime." 

Instinctively  I  tightened  my  grasp  on  my 
pocketbook  carrying  every  penny  I  possessed, 
and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  think.  I  would 
like  to  help  him — ^he  looks  dangerous — ^he  might 
try  to  snatch  the  purse — he  must  be  hungry — I 
really  ought  to  help  him — I'm  afraid."  In  such 
a  manner  ran  my  inward  thoughts. 

Verbally  I  lied:  "I'm  sorry,  I've  no  money 
with  me."  It  was  a  feeble  voice  that  spoke;  I 
hardly  knew  it  was  my  own. 

I  looked  down  at  my  book  with  eyes  that  did 
not  see  print,  but  a  stocky  over-powering  fellow 
with  leering  eyes  and  a  determined  voice. 

"I  hates  to  threaten  ladies,  but  I  got  to  have  a 
dime.    I  want  some  food." 

A  possible  headline  flashed  into  my  brain, 
"Young  woman  murdered  for  price  of  a  cup 
of  coflfee  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  Sensational,  I 
thought  ironically,  but  not  exactly  in  accord 
with  a  camp  enthusiast's  plans.  I  gave  him  a 
quarter,  the  first  coin  I  could  find;  he  thanked 
me;  and  rejoined  the  "hoboean"  circle  he  had 
evidently  left. 

I  watched  with  sick  apprehension  his  return 
to  that  huddled  group  of  his  colleagues.  As  he 
neared  the  circle,  he  drew  his  hands  from  his 
pockets,  where  he  had  securely  held  the  quarter, 
and,  like  a  braggadocio,  flipped  the  coin  into 
the  air.  The  fellows  laughed  louder  and  looked 
on  him  as  on  a  hero;  but  his  money  they 
watched  covetously.  I  shrank  into  the  seat,  and 
drew  my  book  closer  to  my  face.  I  cringed 
from  letting  their  penetrating  eyes  see  me,  or 
hear  their  vulgar,  insinuating  laughs  while  they 
went  into  a  huddle. 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  a  colored  porter.  He 
was  coming  toward  me,  perhaps  like  a  referee 
who  sees  that  a  certain  bout  is  too  one-sided. 
He  asked  me  if  I  were  new  at  waiting  in  stations 
through  the  night.  There  was  no  need  to  re- 
aflfirm  the  obvious. 

"If  things  don't  go  to  suit  you,  jest  you  call 
me.  If  you'se  sleepy,  there's  a  bed  in  the  ladies' 
room,  and  I  won't  let  nobody  go  in."  He  tipped 
his  red  cap  and  strode  away,  and  leaned  against 
a  window.  By  turns,  he  glanced  at  me,  thumbed 
a  Wild  West  magazine,  and  listened  attentively 
for  the  first  distant  note  of  an  incoming  loco- 
motive. 


I  was  reading  steadily  when  my  next  distrac- 
tion came  as  a  whiff  of  the  unmistakable 
aroma  of  snuff.  Withdrawn  into  her  coat  as 
far  as  possible  the  woman,  of  whom  I  had  be- 
come oblivious,  shivered  by  me. 

"Is  you  scared?" 

She  took  her  seat  on  the  waiting  bench  spit- 
ting in  motion  towards  a  cuspidor  located  just 
beyond  the  forward  extremity  of  my  foot. 

"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  them  men  over 
yonder."  She  moved  nearer  me,  the  stench  of 
snuff  became  more  stiflingly  apparent. 

"Is  you  waiting  here  all  night,  too?  My  peo- 
ples lives  out  from  here;  they  don't  know  I's 
coming  tonight.  The  taxi  man  charge  me  a 
dollar  to  take  me  out  now.  I  can  go  free  if  I 
waits  till  tomorrow.  No  use  a-throwing  way 
the  money  when  I  don't  has  it  to  do.  Besides 
I  don't  take  to  riding  no  far  piece  with  a  man 
I  don't  know  nothing  about.  I'll  just  set  here 
aside  you.  Five  or  six  hours  ain't  so  long  when 
you  can't  do  no  better.  You  got  a  book;  time 
will  pass  quick  to  you." 

I  suggested  that  I  could  get  her  a  magazine 
from  the  desk.  She  told  me  that  she  had  never 
learned  to  read,  and  that,  moreover,  she  was 
partially  blind. 

Between  intervals  of  her  spitting  and  cough- 
ing, I  drew  from  her  a  history  of  struggle,  pov- 
erty, and  hardship  as  a  South  Carolina  mill  hand, 
a  domestic  life  which  carried  with  it  no  retreat 
from  the  monotony  of  the  factory,  but  only  a 
rigorous  routine  of  bearing  twelve  children, 
tending  a  diabetic  brother,  and  later  caring  for 
the  illegitimate  child  of  her  oldest  son.  She  dis- 
closed a  philosophy  of  perseverance  and  unselfish 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  family  clan,  and  a 
religion,  stoic  and  eflFused  with  strong  actuali- 
ties. She  was  what  we  have  come  to  regard  as 
the  "mountain  woman"  type  in  oddity,  in  inde- 
pendence, in  candidness,  in  hysterical  fear  of  the 
negro,  in  superstition.  ■ 

The  tramps  stared  at  me  for  some  time  after 
the  woman  came.  In  about  a  half  hour  they 
moved  en  -masse  from  the  lobby.  About  five 
o'clock  the  group  returned  and  gathered  out- 
side near  the  tracks  expectantly.  Perhaps  they 
waited  for  a  morning  freight  train. 

The  light  beyond  the  caged  window  con- 
tinued to  burn.    The  ticket  agent  slept  without 
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interruption    from   two   o'clock   until   he   was 
relieved  at  seven-thirty. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  watched  day 
come  from  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
stars  until  the  full  presence  of  sunlight.  I  went 
out  into  the  open  and  watched  the  east.  The 
coming  of  day  advanced  in  a  subtle  increase  of 
light.  The  sky  took  on  blue-black  greyness, 
then  pearl  greyness,  rose  greyness,  a  rhythmical 
blend  of  all  greynesses  and  all  colors,  and  a  final 
absorption-like  vanishing  of  the  grey  into  the 
stronger  blues.  Then  the  sky  was  baby  blue 
with  studies  of  rose  and  yellow.  I  saw  a  sun 
rise  between  the  mighty  pillars  of  a  railroad 
trestle.  That  sun  reminded  me  of  the  color  of 
freshly  built  fire. 

The  train  plunged  into  the  station  shed.  A 
screech  of  brakes,  a  shuffling  of  wheels,  a  crash 
from  the  rebound  of  stopping  cars,  and  the  train 
halted. 

"All  aboard  for  Spruce  Pine,  Little  Switzer- 
land, Blowing  Rock,  and  Asheville,  and  points 
northwest."  I 

The  bell  rang,  the  whistle  sounded,  the  brakes 
shifted,  the  steam  valve  hissed,  the  wheels  turned 
slowly  with  seeming  difficulty.  I  looked  back 
from  the  security  of  a  passenger  coach.  I 
watched  first  a  colored  porter  vanish,  and  then 
a  long  rambling  building  melt  into  a  fading 
background. 

— Susannah  Thomas. 

"Hog  Wrassle" 

BEING  of  New  England  stock  myself,  I 
have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
New  England  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  With 
the  utmost  faith,  therefore,  I  once  purchased 
a  ticket  to  Boothbay's  weekly  "hog-wrassle," 
which,  I  was  assured,  was  more  fun  than  a 
tuna  on  a  four-ounce  pole.  I  remember  won- 
dering vaguely  at  the  time  why  hogs  were  still 
allowed  to  fight  when  dog  and  cock  fighting 
had  long  been  banished  from  a  sophisticated 
society.  But,  I  must  confess,  the  ethics  of  the 
affair  gave  me  little  concern,  and  I  determined 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  evening  as  would 
become  a  newcomer  to  the  community. 

When  I  entered  the  town  hall  lobby  on  the 
night  of  the   "wrassle,"   I  was  greeted   by  the 


unmistakable  sound  of  music.  In  spite  of  my 
good  faith,  I  found  it  difficult  to  picture  two 
stout  porkers  battling  to  the  strains  of  "Good 
Night,  Sweetheart."  I  reassured  myself,  how- 
ever, by  surmising  that  the  music  was  just  a 
prelude  to  the  main  event  of  the  evening.  Then 
with  what  I  hoped  was  a  smile  of  anticipation 
on  my  face,  I  strolled  into  the  main  hall. 

At  first  I  could  see  nothing  through  the 
clouds  of  smoke  which  filled  the  room  from 
ceiling  to  floor.  It  took  several  moments  of 
determined  tunneling  to  find  a  space  where 
the  smoke  was  thin  enough  to  give  me  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  arena-to-be.  Along 
the  bare  plank  walls  were  lined  settees  and 
benches,  obviously  for  utility  rather  than  for 
beauty.  The  villagers  occupying  them  had 
apparently  dressed  for  the  occasion.  Dungarees 
and  overalls  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  choice 
of  the  men,  and  everything  from  slacks  to  ging- 
ham house  dresses  of  the  women.  In  the  bal- 
cony, which  circled  the  entire  room,  was  an 
aggregation  of  small  boys  apparently  bent  on 
shaming  Tarzan  with  a  chorus  of  shrieks,  which, 
however,  in  no  way  daunted  the  eflforts  of  the 
orchestra.  (I  say  orchestra,  although  the  worn 
drums,  piano,  and  violin  which  comprised  it 
would  have  made  Horace  Heidt  or  his  worthy 
brethren  writhe  in  disgust). 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  sought  the  only 
empty  seat  in  sight  and  waited  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hogs.  There  being  no  barrier  be- 
tween the  battleground  and  the  spectators,  I 
squeezed  as  far  back  as  space  permitted  in  order 
to  be  as  small  a  target  as  possible,  in  case  the 
hogs  decided  to  take  to  the  sidelines.  I  was  a 
little  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
creatures  would  be  induced  to  "wrassle,"  but 
I  did  not  doubt  that  "wrassle"  they  would. 

Some  time  elapsed,  during  which  I  became 
acutely  aware  that  the  gentleman  on  my  right 
had  been  in  close  proximity  to  fish  in  a  late 
stage  of  decay.  I  remained  long  enough  to  con- 
vince myself  that  one  does  not  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  odor  of  fish  in  any  state,  and  then 
I  moved  determinedly  toward  another  group. 

When  I  had  covered  about  half  the  hall  in 
my  search  for  another  chair,  the  orchestra  sud- 
denly burst  into  full  swing.  I  had  wild  visions 
of  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  hogs,  for 
I  could  see  no  other  purpose  in  the  sudden  blare 
of  music  than  to  introduce  the  combatants. 
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But  to  my  great  bewilderment  I  perceived 
that    all    the    spectators    were    moving    to    the 
floor  en  -masse,  and,  moreover,  their  actions  be- 
trayed anything  but  an  interest  in  hogs.   Before 
my  astonished  eyes  a  spectacle  was  taking  place, 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  witnessed.    In  the 
I  general  confusion   I  did  notice,  however,   that 
there  was  a  marked  resemblance  to  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  in  the  figures  which  were  being 
presented.   But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  analyze  the 
dance,  which  was  unmistakably  beginning  be- 
I  fore  my  eyes.    I  cannot  describe  the  mixture  of 
I  emotions  which  assailed  me  when  I  realized  how 
I  completely  I  had  been  duped.   I  pushed  my  way 
j  through  the  jostling  crowd  with  a  vehemence 
that  aroused  some  protest,  but  I  did  not  pause 
to  apologize.    My  first  taste  of  New  England 
humor  was  too  much  for  my  manners. 

Innocently  I  had  fallen  into  the  trap,  and 
I  emerged  doubting  and  disillusioned.  I  have 
attended  a  few  "hog-wrassles"  since  that  night, 
but  as  a  spectator  only.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  take  part  in  an  affair,  which  faithfully  prom- 
ised me  hogs  and  gave  me  only  the  wrassle. 

I  returned  to  the  south  to  school.  I  have  not 
been  duped  again  by  the  "big  apple,"  but  I  can 
see  little  boys  now  crowding,  with  their  mouths 
watering,  into  the  latest  exhibition  of  "big 
apples."  — AiULENE  Littlefield. 


Posing 


I  SLEPT  ten  hours  the  night  before,  yet  the 
circles  under  my  eyes  refused  to  leave.  I 
applied  my  lipstick  carefully,  yet  it  made  only 
a  bloody  smear.  I  painstakingly  dusted  powder 
over  my  face,  yet  my  nose  kept  its  glassy  appear- 
ance. I  smiled  faintly — click;  I  turned  and 
smiled  a  toothy  grin — click;  I  turned  again 
and  subdued  my  facial  expression  to  its  lowest 
ebb — click.  My  annual  picture  was  taken. 
"When  will  we  have  retakes?"  I  inquired  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  photographer  as  I  left  the  room. 

The  proofs  came  back.  They  were  just  as  I 
expected.  The  faint  smile  looked  as  though  I 
had  dozens  of  children  nagging  at  my  skirts, 
and  I  was  trying  to  pacify  them;  the  grin  made 
me  look  as  though  I  was  ready  to  bite  someone 
— ferocious  I  might  say;  the  subdued  look 
showed  me  as  an  old  maid  school  teacher  just 
hit  by  a  spit-ball — struggling  to  look  stern. 

Suddenly  and  frightfully  the  realization  came 
over  me  that  some  day  I  might  actually  be  like 
any  one  of  these.  Tomorrow  I  am  going  back 
for  a  retake. 

— Anna  Dixon. 


To  A  Charming  Young  Lady  In  A  Green  Gown 


she  stands  .  .  .  and  holds  her  court — 

A  slim  young  queen  in  a  gown  of  green — 

Not  sea-green,  nor  grass-green, 

Nor  the  unripe  green  of  an  apple  orchard. 

But  a  bold,  bright,  daring  green, 

A  flaunting  green  that  asks  a  question 

Knowing  all  the  while 

The  unsaid  answer  lying  still 

Behind  each  unsmiled  smile. 

And  her  eyes  are  green   .    .    . 

But  they  are  the  cream^-jade  green 

Of  a  Chinese  god. 

No,  they  are  the  wet,  grey-green 

O/  ^  foggy  afternoon — and  yet 

So  soon 


Those  eyes  (that  are  the  slanting  emerald 

Of  a  velvet  cat) 

Will  have  transformed  themselves  info 

The  bright  gay -green  of  her  gown. 

Her  eyes  can  be  all  hues 

And  soft  and  dream,y,  or  in  one 

Short  interval 

Be  sly  and  jealotis  (quite  aware 

Of  other  jealous  eyes  that  also  stare) 

Her  small  sly  eyes  are  seen,  through  smoke. 

As 

She  nonchalantly  lights  another 

Cork-tipped  cigarette. 

Exhaling  one  long  breath   .   .    . 

A  vague  and  bluish  green.   .   .    . 

LOUETTE  GlASER. 
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Odell  Shepard,  Pedlar's  Progress,  The  Life  of 
Bronson  Alcott.  Boston.  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company,  1937.    $3.75. 

IN  Pedlar's  Progress  Odell  Shepard  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Americans  a  philosopher 
of  the  Concord  school  who  in  the  past  has  been 
noted  mainly  for  his  famous  daughter,  Louisa 
May.  Pedlar's  Progress  is  the  life,  thought,  and 
teachings  of  Amos  Bronson  Alcott.  But  it  is 
not  merely  a  biography.  It  also  depicts  the  New 
England  of  Alcott's  time — a  New  England  as 
seen,  felt,  and  interpreted  by  Alcott  himself. 

Bronson  Alcott  was  born  in  the  last  year  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  lived  almost  to  the 
ninth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
life  spans  a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican education,  literature,  and  thinking.  He  was 
born  into  a  struggling  patriarchal  community, 
Spindle  Hill;  he  grew  up  to  watch  factories  and 
woolen  mills  crowd  into  the  village. 

In  his  youth,  he  started  out  with  dozens  of 
other  Connecticut  youths  to  see  the  world  in 
the  role  of  a  pedlar  of  "Yankee  notions."  In  his 
middle  years  he  contributed  to  New  England's 
permanent  intellectual  and  literary  nucleus  in 
a  country  calling  out  in  its  growing  pains.  There 
he  grew  old,  seeing  radicals  of  his  youth  consid- 
ered conservatives  and  the  West  supplanting  the 
East  as  a  hot-bed  of  radicalism.  The  country  he 
looked  upon  after  the  Civil  War  was  changed; 
it  had  advanced  in  ideas  and  actions.  The  Negro 
had  been  freed;  schools  had  progressed  to  fit 
more  nearly  the  students'  needs;  and  the  position 
of  the  thinker  and  the  writer  was  becoming 
more  secure.  Alcott  had  helped  bring  about 
this  metamorphosis  in  America,  and  in  his  later 
years  this  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  influ- 
ence on  American  education  and  logical  reason- 
ing was  recognized.  Pedlar's  Progress  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  early  American  philosophical  school 
and  of  new  world  philosophers. 

Bronson  Alcott's  philosophy  of  transcenden- 
talism was  new  to  the  American  people  when  he 
first  presented  it  in  his  youth.    Yet  within  the 
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course  of  his  lifetime  it  had  tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  the  springs  of  American  thought.  It 
might  reasonably  be  said  that  Alcott  was  to 
Emerson  what  Socrates  was  to  Plato.  Alcott 
talked  with  and  influenced  the  younger  Emer- 
son. The  pupil  absorbed  the  essence  of  his 
teacher's  words,  wrote,  and  surpassed  his  own 
master.  It  is  certain  that  Bronson  Alcott  was  a 
distinctive  type,  and  one  that  latter  day  Amer- 
icans in  order  to  understand  their  New  England 
heritage  and  so-called  Americanism  should  con- 
sider. 

Pedlar's  Progress  is  also  a  narrative  of  people 
— people's  progress  in  the  struggle  for  the 
attainment  of  more  than  physical  needs,  the 
development  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  what  we  call  today  the  New  England 
mind.  Withal  it  is  a  picture  of  New  England 
— its  country  life  and  its  cities.  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Concord  grew  with  Alcott,  and  in 
his  biography  we  see  them  as  he  saw  them  with 
a  freshness  of  interpretation  in  each  decade. 

Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Russell,  Haw- 
thorne, Carlyle,  and  Thoreau  are  discussed  in 
their  relationship  to  Alcott — their  contacts  with 
him,  and  their  absorption  of  his  ideas.  In  these 
discussions  the  reader  is  given  insight  into  their 
characters  and  critical  analyses  of  their  work. 
Alcott's  life  spanned  an  era;  his  thought  spanned 
several  eras.  Is  it  not  fitting  then  that  he  should 
be  the  basis  for  a  treatise  on  New  England  Uter- 
ature  and  life.'' 

Pedlar's  Progress  is  a  very  readable,  though 
lengthy,  biography.  It  is  not  a  source  book  in 
nature;  neither  is  it  a  light  pseudo-fictional 
character.  Yet  Shepard  has  handled  his  subject 
deftly  with  the  pen  of  a  word-artist.  His  book 
will  not  have  the  appeal  that  certain  of  Lud- 
wig's  biographies  attain,  but  it  will  earn  a  place 
of  respect  and  study  among  students  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 

— Susannah  Thomas. 

Noel  Coward,  Present  Indicative,  Garden 
City,  New  York.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 
pany.    1937.     $3.00. 

YOUNG  Mr.  Noel  Coward  has  seen  fit  to 
publish  an  "autobiography"  which  will 
acquaint  his  public  more  thoroughly  with  his 
penchants,  idiosyncrasies,  successes  and  failures. 

Present  Indicative  is  quite  delightful.  Were  it 
not  Mr.  Coward's  present  indicative,  but  Ma- 
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hatma  Ghandi's  or  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt's,  its 
charm  might  have  been  of  another  type — or  it 
would  have  been  altogether  lacking.  But  it  is 
Noel  Coward,  the  clever,  scintillating  play- 
wright, the  sophisticated  young  Englishman, 
who  has  revealed  very  candidly  the  many  inci- 
dents and  sensations  that  have  made  his  life. 

First  of  all.  Present  Indicative  ushers  the 
reader  to  an  aisle  seat  in  the  orchestra,  as  far  as 
the  theatre  is  concerned.  The  inner  workings  of 
the  English  and  the  American  theatres,  from  the 
first  embryonic  attempts  at  plays  that  would 
please,  to  later  box-oflfice  successes  and  news- 
paper idolatry,  are  exposed  in  an  utterly  con- 
vincing manner.  When  Present  Indicativs  is 
finally  put  away  on  the  bookshelf,  to  be  counted 
I  among  those  saved  for  future  enjoyment,  the 
I  reader  is  almost  sure  that,  not  only  does  he 
I  know  everything  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  writing  plays,  but  that  he  could  probably 
stage,  direct,  and  generally  manage  any  num- 
ber of  comedies,  satires,  or  tragedies.  The  ever- 
enticing  spirit  of  the  theatre  and  of  some  of 
today's  most  enterprising  members  of  that 
artistic  group  are  admirably  pictured  with 
clear-cut,  engaging  frankness.  Despite  criti- 
cisms of  Noel  Coward's  realism,  his  seems  to  be 
a    sincere    worldliness    of    the    more    cheerful 


variety. 

To  go  into  laborious  detail  about  various  in- 
cidents in  Mr.  Coward's  life  would  be  super- 
fluous. But  he  has  led  a  rather  charmed  exist- 
ence, beginning  at  Teddington,  on  the  Thames, 
and  branching  out  into  little  roots  of  experience, 
all  of  them  charming,  all  of  them  told  in  the 
same  convincing  manner — humorous,  but  not 
self-conscious.  His  career  as  an  author  started 
at  an  early  age,  possibly  because  he  became 
vastly  interested  in  the  theatre  when  he  was  five, 
and  from  that  time  on,  knew  that  his  fate  had 
been  decided.  Through  a  life  turbulent  with 
the  uncertainty  and  unpredictability  of  the  the- 
atre, he  has  never  changed  his  mind. 

His  book  is  filled  with  anecdotes  relating  to 
the  creations  and  receptions  of  his  plays.  The 
reactions  to  his  productions  were  usually  varied, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  not  too  much  aflFected 
by  them,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  the 
criticisms  have  been  destructive  or  glowing 
with  praise.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is 
natural  and  altogether  pleasing  in  every  way. 
Incidents  are  described  briefly,  as  though  the 


author  were  seeing  to  it  that  Time  did  not  catch 
up  with  him;  and  yet  there  is  a  clarity  of  expres- 
sion and  a  vigorous  emphasis  on  the  truth  and 
actuality  of  events.  Phases  of  his  life  that  were 
at  all  distasteful  to  him  were  recorded  with  the 
same  veracity  as  those  during  which  his  name 
blazed  in  bulbs  over  New  York's  and  London's 
theatres.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  love  of  the  truth, 
this  remarkable  lack  of  pretense  or  artificiality 
that  has  made  Noel  Coward's  autobiography — 
and  Noel  Coward. 

Present  Indicative  is  indicative;  it  points  the 
way  to  Noel  Coward's  future  and  to  all  that 
we  may  expect  of  him. 

— ToNi  Williams. 


drama 


WHEN  Edith  Wharton  died  in  August  she 
left  behind  her  a  long  list  of  books,  two 
of  which  had  been  produced  on  Broadway,  and 
one  of  which  had,  in  play  form,  been  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Of  these  two  we  now  call 
your  attention  to  Zoe  Akins'  adaptation  of  "The 
Old  Maid,"  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  of  1935.  We 
mention  it  because  it  is  a  lovable  story  filled 
with  touching  sentiment;  because  it  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  ideas  of  the  era  of  New  York's 
brownstone  house  society;  and  because  in  a  very 
short  while  it  will  be  presented  on  this  campus. 

"The  Old  Maid"  was  first  produced  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  in  New  York  on  January  7, 
1935,  under  the  management  of  Harry  Moser 
and  the  artistic  direction  of  Guthrie  McClintic. 
The  original  cast  of  eighteen  was  headed  by 
Judith  Anderson  as  Delia  Lovell  and  Helen 
Mencken  as  Charlotte  Lovell.  George  Nash 
played  the  part  of  Dr.  Lanskell;  Margaret  Dale, 
Mrs.  Mingott;  Margaret  Anderson,  Clementina; 
Frederic  Voight,  James  Ralston;  Robert  Wall- 
ston,  Joseph  Ralston  and  Florence  Williams, 
Delia  Halsey.  Besides  these  parts  there  are  sev- 
eral minor  ones,  and  a  group  of  children  who 
appear  in  one  scene. 

Zoe  Akins  dramatized  Edith  Wharton's  novel 
with  such  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  with  such 
sympathy  and  understanding,  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  novel  to  the  play  is  scarcely  notice- 
able upon  first  glance.  From  the  first  episode 
through  the  fifth  and  last  the  spirit  of  Clem 
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Spencer  dominates  the  play,  although  Clem  is 
not  once  seen  on  the  stage.  Charlotte  Lovell,  the 
"old  maid,"  first  appears  as  a  participant  in  the 
wedding  of  her  cousin  Delia.  From  the  moment 
Charlotte  brings  Delia  a  wedding  gift  from 
Clem,  Delia's  former  lover,  until  the  final  cur- 
tain falls  on  Charlotte  and  Clem's  daughter, 
Tina,  his  shadow  motivates  the  action  of  the 
play.  Clem  Spencer  was  in  love  with  Delia;  and 
when  Delia  left  him  to  marry  James  Ralston, 
Clem  turned  to  Charlotte,  who  loved  him,  for 
sympathy.  And  out  of  this  mixture  of  sym- 
pathy and  love,  Tina,  Charlotte's  daughter  was 
born — Tina,  the  daughter  of  Clem  and  Char- 
lotte, who  was  later  to  keep  Charlotte  from 
marrying  James  Ralston's  cousin  Joe.  The  trag- 
edy of  the  play  lies  in  Charlotte's  sacrifice  for 
her  daughter  and  of  Tina's  unawareness  thereof. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Charlotte  Lovell,  an 
old  maid  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  Delia,  who  knew 
her  story,  is  not  new  or  compelling  when  told 
in  outline  form.  But  this  same  story,  as  written 
by  Edith  Wharton  and  dramatized  by  Zoe 
Akins,  is  both  vital  and  living.  It  is  a  tale  to 
hold  your  interest  and  force  your  tears.  Read 
the  story  and  see  the  play,  and  we  think  that  you 
will  agree  with  us. 

— Adrdenne  Wormser. 


c  1  n  e  m  a  V 


^^"V  ^EN  ^""^  Nations  write  history;  then 
I V 1  Hollywood  rewrites  it"  is  a  familiar 
quotation.  In  rewriting  "The  Life  of  Emile 
Zola,"  Hollywood  has  emphasized  the  enduring 
quality  of  unselfishness  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  that  would  benefit  humanity.  For  this 
reason,  as  distinguished  from  most  biographical 
movies,  "Zola"  will  remain  in  one's  thoughts  long 
after  he  has  left  the  theatre.  It  carries  a  theme  of 
profound  significance  based  on  the  ever-famous 
Dreyfus  case.  Zola,  in  this  production,  epito- 
mizes the  march  of  truth,  unafraid,  self-sacrific- 
ing to  free  the  oppressed  and  awaken  his  coun- 
trymen to  full  meaning  of  integrity.  Ultimately, 
he  accomplishes  his  aim. 

William  Dieterle  of  Warner  Brothers  has 
directed  this  picture  with  all  the  strength,  pas- 
sion, and  energy  of  one  who  believes  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  production.  He  has  made  "Zola"  move 


as  a  movie  should  even  while  Paul  Muni  reads 
the   long   "J'accuse,"   the   longest  speech  ever 
spoken  on  the  scren.  The  picture  moves  through  i 
action,    gesture,    and    speech,    for    the    actual 
dialogue  is  comparatively  weak. 

This  production  makes  no  concession  to  beau- 
tiful women  or  to  the  conventional  love  story. 
It  has  no  need  for  it.  The  character  is  complete 
in  itself  and  the  theme,  suflFicient.  It  has  an 
irresistible,  internal  life  of  its  own.  "Zola"  is  i 
truly  an  epic  and  will  be  an  everlasting  answer 
to  those  who  insist  that  the  public  will  not 
appreciate  anything  beyond  the  usual  drivel. 

— Celia  Durham. 

^  radio 

ARTUR  RODINSKI  has  organized  a  new 
symphony  orchestra,  an  orchestra  which  i 
will  make  its  debut  on  the  air  lanes  November 
1 3  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  Saturday  night  con- 
certs to  be  broadcast  from  10:00  to  11:30 
o'clock  over  the  NBC  network.  The  first  broad- 
cast of  this  orchestra  will  be  the  culmination  of 
eight  months  of  auditioning  individual  instru- 
mentalists and  musical  virtuosi;  and  in  the  words 
of  the  maestro  himself,  "the  answer  to  a  life- 
long dream." 

Last  February  the  major  work  was  begun — 
that  of  choosing  musicians.    It  was  stated  that: 
the  selection  of  the  aggregation  would  be  based  I 
not  only  on  sheer  talent  and  musicianship,  but: 
also  on  the  freshness  of  the  music.    No  one  for- 
merly affiliated  with  any  other  orchestral  group  i 
would  be  accepted.    With  this  in  mind,  thou- 
sands of  instrumentalists  were  heard  and  judged; : 
and  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  audition  period, , 
Rodinski  himself  listened  to  some  hundred  musi- 
cians, from  whom  he  selected  ninety-two  for  his  i 
orchestra — ninety- two     musicians     who     were: 
skillful  artists  and  who  would  blend  into  the: 
pattern   and  tone   for   which  he  was  striving. 
These  musicians  during  five  weeks  of  intensive 
rehearsal  have  been  molded  into  a  unit  which 
Rodinski  hopes  will  be  one  of  the  finest  sym- 
phonic bodies  of  its  kind. 

Pierre  Monteux  will  hold  the  baton  for  the 
opening  concert  and  will  direct  three  concerts 
of  the  series.    On  Christmas  night,  Arturo  Tos- 
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canini  will  assume  directorship  for  a  series  of 
ten  broadcasts.  The  remaining  ten  will  be  led 
by  Rodinski. 

In  Rodinski's  words,  he  is  "more  than  elated 
with  progress  txp  to  now.  When  I  heard  the 
strings  after  the  first  rehearsal,  I  wept  for  pure 
joy."  Rodinski  is  pleased;  he  is  working  now  to 
please  Toscanini;  he  hopes  that  the  music  will 
"leave  the  maestro  breathless  after  its  first  broad- 
cast." 

We  await  the  first  notes  of  the  orchestra  over 

the  air. 

*      >;-      «•      =!• 

The  Department  of  Commerce  broadcast 
returned  to  the  air  Tuesday,  October  19,  from 
4:30  to  5:00  p.  m.,  with  Harry  R.  Daniel,  of 
the  department,  presiding.    The  purpose  of  the 


broadcast  is  to  familiarize  Americans  with  the 
problems  of  industry  through  dramatic  epi- 
sodes and  interviews  with  industrialists. 

Programs  such  as  this  one  not  only  present  to 
the  discriminating  listener  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry and  their  solutions,  but  also  inform  the 
listener  as  to  how  we  are  coping  with  conflicts 
between  capital  and  labor,  why  such  conflicts 
arise,  and  whether  solutions  are  just.  During  the 
half  hour  of  the  broadcast,  speaking  must,  of 
necessity,  be  in  broad  generalities.  We  must 
realize  the  limitations  of  time,  the  many  types  of 
people  the  program  must  appeal  to,  and  the 
nature  of  the  speakers.  With  these  ideas  in  mind, 
we  should  look  beneath  the  actual  broadcast  into 
its  fundamental  meaning.  Any  topic  presented 
is  material  for  lengthy  discussion  and  thought. 

— ^Anna  Dixon. 


CORADDI 

will  award  a  year's  subscription  to  Story 
to  the  person  submitting  the  best  short 
story  for  the  next  issue.  Stories  must 
be  in  by  December  1st 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

The  cover  for  this  issue  is  taken  from  a  pencil 
sketch  of  the  Y-Hut  drawn  by  Eleanor  Dunn. 
Miss  Dunn  has  worked  for  the  magazine  in  the 
past,  and  has  returned  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  from  the  college.  Her  manner  in  drawing 
is  quiet  and  dignified  with  a  strong  eye  for  the 
picturesque. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  of  Bar- 
bara Moore's  oil  painting,  "Steam  Shovel."  This 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  her 
work.  She  has  a  definite  style  of  her  own  which 
is  inclined  to  be  decorative,  but  which  is  made 
impressive  by  her  daring  balance  of  shades  of 
light  and  dark. 

The  writing  of  Marie  Sette  is  familiar  to  all 
our  readers.  She  has  been  working  with  the 
magazine  for  the  past  two  years.  Among  her 
outstanding  contributions  are  "Sentenced,"  an 
atmosphere  and  character  story  taking  place  in 
an  insane  asylum;  and  "In  Memoriam,"  her 
tribute  to  E.  A.  Houseman.  In  this  issue  she 
presents  a  keen  analysis  of  the  "Proletarian 
Novel" — a  timely  analysis,  since  our  eyes  have 
been  so  definitely  directed  toward  the  worker 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  a  junior  and  an  English 
major.  She  is  clever  as  a  satirist  and  humorist 
because  her  humor  and  satire  are  felt,  not 
studied.  In  this  issue  her  story,  "Next  Door,"  is 
based  upon  devilish  pranks  of  the  children  she 
has  contacted.  It  was  of  course  a  picture  of  the 
Cranford  cow  that  inspired  the  climax. 

The  author  of  "Mood  Changes"  has  asked  that 
the  article  be  published  anonymously  because  it 
is  so  searchingly  personal.  It  was  written  in 
four  parts  at  the  times  indicated.  Although 
some  of  the  parts  sounded  smug  to  the  author, 
she  has  left  them  as  they  were  originally  writ- 
ten. The  first  part  was  intended  to  be  a  note  of 
thanks  to  the  person  who  made  college  a  possi- 
bility for  her. 

Rebecca  Price  has  a  zest  for  poetry  rarely 
found  in  a  young  girl.  She  has  long  been  study- 
ing languages  of  all  nations  including  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew — studying  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  imitating  their  foremost  authors,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  physical  and  metaphysical.  Her  "Rule  of 
the  Four"  in  this  issue  is  her  second  poem  on 
creation  to  appear  in  the  magazine. 
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Gladys  Meyrowitz  has  been  aflfiliated  with  this 
magazine  since  her  freshman  year.  This  year  she 
is  our  new  current  feature  editor.  Her  article 
on  Black  in  this  issue  was  prompted  by  a  keen 
feeling  of  disgust  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Her 
study  of  Black  has  not  lessened  her  feeling 
against  the  Klan  but  has  brought  a  tolerance  of 
Black's  stand,  a  realization  that  his  short  affil- 
iation with  the  Klan  was  for  political  reasons. 

Susan  Barksdale  is  a  junior.  She  is  an  art 
major  but  is  interested  in  writing.  "I,  Godda 
Green,"  is  the  first  of  her  writing  to  appear  in 
this  magazine.  Her  work  has  an  individual 
touch.  The  character  is  created  through  action 
rather  than  laborious  description;  the  story  has 
originality  and  continuity. 

Emma  Martin  has  taken  her  story,  "Hulda 
Brown",  from  life,  from  people  she  has  known. 
The  naturalness  of  style  and  thought  has  been 
well  conceived  to  fit  the  plot  of  the  story.  This 
story  is  the  first  of  her  work  to  appear  in 
Coraddi. 

Maude  Staton  is  a  newcomer.  She  is  a  sopho- 
more and  plans  to  major  in  English.  Her  essay 
speaks  for  itself — at  least  to  the  college  girls. 

Louette  Glaser  is  one  of  our  promising  young 
contributors.  Though  only  a  sophomore,  she  has 
developed  a  technique  of  style  that  is  vigorous, 
clear,  and  unusual.  Her  poetry  and  her  prose 
express  vividly  the  spirit  of  youth.  "Youth 
Against  Fascism"  is  revealing  and  timely  as  an 
article  on  the  rapid  spread  of  Fascism.  It  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  the  youth,  not  in  a  "whither 
are  we  drifting?"  style,  but  in  a  concrete  presen- 
tation of  the  actual  facts. 

Jane  Herring  is  an  artist  of  vigor  and  bigness. 
Her  "Creation"  in  this  issue  is  typical  of  the 
freedom  and  sweep  of  her  lines,  of  the  immen- 
sity of  her  ideas.  Hilda  Brady's  picture  of  the 
dormitories  is  interpretive,  even  satirical.  It  is 
characteristic  of  her  interests — interests  along 
architectural  lines.  Evelyn  Kernodle  does  most 
of  her  work  in  water  colors.  The  landscape 
reproduced  in  this  magazine  is  typical  of  the 
feminine  trait  of  her  paintings.  Emeline  Rober- 
son's  drawings,  like  the  snow  scene  in  this  issue, 
have  a  strong,  sometimes  playful,  emotional 
quality. 

Susannah  Thomas,  Arline  Littlefield,  and 
Anna  Dixon  have  contributed  the  literary 
sketches  for  the  magazine.  These  sketches  have 
been  taken  from  actual  experiences  and  com- 
prise the  beginning  of  a  new  department. 
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of  Smoking  Fleasure  \    . 


.refreshing  Mildness 

Taste  that  smokers  Uke 
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Copyright  1937,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


For  Christmas 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

YARDLEY'S 

at 

McNEELY'S  DRUG 

718  W.  MARKET  ST.  DIAL  5117 


DARLING  SHOP 


106  SOUTH  ELM 

-       SUITS 


COATS 


DRESSES       — 

Make  The  Darling  Shop  Your  Shopping 
Headquarters 

DARLING  DRESSES  FOR  DARLING  GIRLS 

MILLINERY  FUR  COATS 


We  invite  you  to  visit  the 

studios  of  WBIG  in  the 

O.  Henry  Hotel 

Greensboro 


WBIG  was  established  in  1926 
and  serves  an  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  people. 
The  determining  factor  in  the  size 
of  a  station's  audience  is  its  pro- 
gram policy  rather  than  its  watt- 
age. The  more  grade  A  programs 
it  broadcasts,  the  larger  its  habitual 
audience. 

WBIG,  in  Greensboro,  the  most  popular  station 
in  a  most  prosperous  region,  has  a  loyal  audience 
and  also  a  loyal  advertising  clientele.  Both  of 
these  blessings  are  due  to  one  cause  —  the 
high  standards  set  and  jealously  maintained  by 
WBIG.  The  popular  preferences  thus  created 
have  kept  some  of  the  station's  advertisers  on  its 
air  continuously  for  more  than  three  years. 
Success  is  a  hard  habit  to  break! 


"The  Favorite  Station  in  the 
Favored  Region" 


DIXIE  SUNDRY  SHOP 

"BERT'S" 

332  TATE  ST. 

50  Varieties  of  Delicious  Sandwiches 


For  Prompt  Delivery  Call  That 
MAGIC  NUMBER  9283 


ODELL'S 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


"The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


Modern  Charm  Beauty  Shop 

INDIVIDUALIZED    HAIR    STYLING 

PERMANENT  WAVING 
BEAUTY  CULTURE  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Expert  Operators 

Mrs.  Lou  F.  Walters,  Manager 
331   Tate  St.,  across  from  W.C.U.N.C.  Dial  65  26 


HUNGRY  GIRLS? 

TRY  OUR  DELICIOUS  BAKERY  GOODS 

COLLEGE  PASTRY  SHOP 

330  Tate  Street 


ONE  OR  FOUR  PASSENGERS 

2, 3  c  ^^yi^'f^'^f^  i^  City  2. 3  c 
BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

223  ASHE  ST. 

DIAL  5112 

No  extra  charge  for  baggage 


WALTON'S  COLLEGE  SHOE 
REBUILDERS 

FOR  FINE  SHOE  REBUILDING  AND  DYEING 

IN  ALL   COLORS 

J.  R.  FOGLEMAN 

409  Tate  St.  Phone  2-2834 


BETTY  LOU 
SHOPPE 


"Popular  Because  of 

Style  and  Value" 

'  ■ 

Always  First  to  Show 
THE  LATEST 


Hats,  Bags,  Gloves, 
Hosiery  and 

Lingerie 

■ 

126  South  Elm  Street 


Follows  The  Crowds  to 

THE  GRILL 

Their  Favorite  Spot 

PHONES  9461-9465        QUICK  DELIVERY 


WHITMAN'S   AND   NUNNALLY'S 

Fine  Candies 

SCHAEFFER     PENS 
SCHOOL   STATIONERY 

CAROLINA  PHARMACY 

Two  Registered  Druggists 
DIAL  8197  CORNER  TATE  &  WALKER 


SUNSET  SODA   SHOP 

Sandwiches  Our  Specialty 


1610  Madison  Avenue 


Phone  2-2472 


For  the   Best  Meals  Around 
Dine  on  the  Top  of  the  Town 

Jefferson  Roof  Restaurant 

Reservations  for  Parties  and  Banquets 
DIAL  6814 


NATIONAL 

THEATRE 

"HOME  OF  BROADWAY  SHOWS" 
A  Broadway  Hit  Coming  Soon 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You" 

Pulitzer  Prize  Play 


Harrison  Printing  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Her  Si nq+ftq  Coach  Advisee 
A  Light  Smoke  ' 


Carole  Lombard  prefers  luckies 

BECAUSE  THEY'RE  EASIER  ON  HER  THROAT 

«<T  T  THEN  I  had  to  sing  in  a  recent  picture," 
VV  says  Carole  Lombard,  "I  considered  giv- 
ing up  smoking.  But  my  voice  teacher  said  I 
needn't  if  I'd  select  a  light  smoke— Luckies. 

"I  soon  found  that  even  when  singing  and 
acting  12  hours  a  day,  I  can  smoke  as  many 
Luckies  as  I  like  .  .  .  without  the  slightest 
throat  irritation." 

The  reason  Luckies  are  easy  on  Miss 
Lombard' s  throat  is  because  the  process  "It's 
Toasted"  takes  out  certain  throat  irritants 
found  in  all  tobacco— even  the  finest. 

And  Luckies  do  use  the  finest  tobacco. 
Sworn  records  show  that  among  indepen- 
dent tobacco  experts  —  auctioneers,  buyers, 
warehousemen,  etc.  —  Lucky  Strike  has  twice 
as  many  exclusive  smokers  as  have  all  other 
cigarettes  combined. 

In  the  honest  judgment  of  those  who 
spend  their  lives  buying,  selling  and 
handling  tobacco. .  .with  men  who  know 
tobacco  best.  .  .  it's  Luckies  — 2  to  1. 

*Star  of  the   new  Paramount 
production  "True  Confession" 

A  Light  Smoke 

EASY    ON    YOUR   THROAT  — "IT'S   TOASTED" 
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WITH  TOBACCO  EXPERTS... 
WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BES' 


